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{exterior view} Front elevation 
of the Marsh elementary school 
— Phelps & Peck, Inc., Archi- 
tects, Michigan City, Indiana. 


finterior view} All classrooms, 
offices, and auditoriums in the 
new schools are floored with 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple. 


Michigan City’s new Marsh and Gartield elemen- 
tary schools, replacing buildings half a century 
old, are the initial buildings in a five-year replace- 
ment program. 

They were planned to ‘‘set a new standard of 
design and construction for future schools in the 
community’; and specifications called for * the 
highest grade of materials.” 

Concerning floors, this high standard created 
no problem. MFMA Northern Hard Maple Floor- 
ing was used in all classrooms, othices, and audi- 
toriums. “The choice of Hard Maple,” says 

M. Peck, Phelps & Peck, Inc., Architects, “‘was 


influenced by its characteristics of durability, 


Floor with MF MA Maple 


(NORTHERN 


Sanitation, light retiection, and low Maintenance 


costs. which, of course, make this material par 
ticularly suitable to withstand the rigid require- 


4] 


ments of floors in school buildings 
Again, when schools are built for perma- 

nence, Hard Maple Flooring gets the choice. For 
no other flooring equals Its combination of com- 
tort and satisfaction, low-cost maintenance, and 
remarkable long lite. 

Ask your architect about MEMA Northern Hard 
Maple, in strips or blocks, betore you build 


remodel. See Sweet's, Sec. 11 82, tor catalog data 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 


“All the great nations of the world are engaged in war. 
All the precious privileges of civilized mankind are at 
stake. All the brains and genius, the wealth and power, 
the ingenuity and courage, the sacrifice and devotion of 
liberty-loving people are being mobilized in the colossal 
struggle to defend and preserve the civilizations and 
cultures that have marked the upward climb from 
savagery.” 

This is the presentation of the emergency of the hour, 
as seen by the Kentucky Education Association. Its 
secretary, W. P. King, speaking as a schoolmaster adds: 

“Shall we witness the same travesty in the next dec- 
ade? Will we think again that it doesn’t matter if count- 
less thousands of children are denied the opportunity 
to equip themselves for service to their country when 
the bastions of our liberty are assailed by the ruthless 
enemies of mankind? Shall we continue each year to 
pay six times as much for crime as we pay for culture? 
Let the millions of mothers and fathers whose sons are 
riding the airways of foreign skies or sleeping beneath 
the battle-churned waves of the sea give the answer. Let 
the sons themselves who fight and die amidst the hail 
and hell of bombs and bullets, give the answer. In the 
name of the God whom we worship and serve, let the 
great common people rise up and demand that never 
again shall the soul of America be imperiled for lack 
of opportunity for its childhood and its youth.” 


When the story of the second world war is told, it 
will reveal the fact that the American schools played 
an essential part in making for that national unity and 
that civilian efficiency so necessary in reinforcing the 
military factors. The successful prosecution of a war 
rests primarily upon man, money, and machine power. 
Education is the prerequisite to all power. 

The educational leaders have come to the front with 
a clear understanding, a courageous mind, and a self- 


sacrificing attitude. The schools will do their part now 
and in the future. 


THE EDITOR 
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THE NOISE DEMONS 


... With ceilings of 
Armstrong's Cushiontone 


ON’T BLAME the pupils—or 

the teachers either — when 
noise demons make it hard to con- 
centrate. School work is bound to 
slow down, and discipline suffer, 
as long as these costly nerve 
janglers are on the loose. But it’s 
easy to trap them with ceilings of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone—the new 
material that puts efficient noise- 
quieting within the reach of modest 
budgets. 


The 484 sound-absorbing holes 
in each square foot of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone literally trap disturb- 
ing din in corridors, classrooms, 
cafeterias, or other noise-producing 
rooms. Sound engineers have found 
that this material absorbs up to 
75% of the sound that strikes its 
surface. The effect in any school is 
positive and pronounced. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone is fac- 
tory-painted, ready to apply. In- 
stallation is quick and easy, without 
undue interruption to school rou- 
tine. Maintenance is at a minimum, 
for Cushiontone is easily cleaned, 
and it can be repainted whenever 
necessary without affecting its 
acoustical efficiency in the slightest. 
Its ivory-colored surface reflects 
light unusually well—helps to im- 
prove general illumination. 


Write For THE Facts—Our new 
booklet gives the whole story of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone. We 
should like to send you a copy. Just 
drop a note to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Building Materials Divi- 
sion, 1246 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


VMade by the A) Vakers of 


irmstrong's Linoleum 





and Asphalt Tile 
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$3.00 the Year 
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Effects of the War Upon 


Public School Finance Timon Covert’ 


The situation created by the war has 
direct and significant effects upon public 
school finance and these touch both sides 
of the ledger. 


Losses v. Gains 

On the debit side—Some of the diffi- 
culties the schools are experiencing as a 
result of various war activities are short- 
ages of funds necessary to operate the 
schools. 

Restrictions on the use of certain com- 
modities are reducing the income of the 
public schools. For example, to mention 
only one. The restricted use (direct and 
indirect) of gasoline has already reduced 
the school revenue in those states which 
rely to a considerable extent upon gasoline 
taxes for their state school funds. A some- 
what different effect results from restric- 
tions on the use of rubber for private 
cars. This restriction has increased the 
demand for pupil transportation by school 
district vehicles and in some instances 
greater expense to the school system, since 
many children previously rode to school 
in private cars without expense to the 
school district. 

As a result of the acquisition of terri- 
tory by the Federal Government for vari- 
ous purposes connected with our war 
effort, some school districts have lost as 
much as 50 per cent of their taxable prop- 
erty without the loss of a proportionate 
part of their pupils. 

In many communities, and this has 
touched school districts of various sizes, 
scholastic populations have greatly in- 
creased by the influx of the families of 
workers in war industries. 

And in all sections of the country, school 
districts are faced with rising prices for 
services and materials which they use. 

On the credit side—There are evidences 
of improvement in school finance which 
result directly or indirectly from the war 
situation. 

The national income is rising as a re- 
sult of the great effort being put forth 
in industry, in agriculture, and in other 
occupations. As a result tax collections have 
improved and public revenues, including 
those for schools, have increased. While the 
improvement in financial conditions are 
more marked in some localities than in 
others, they are in evidence in every state. 

In some instances the shift in population 
has reduced the scholastic population. 
This situation, however, will seldom result 
in significantly lower school costs, for any 
reduction in general overhead costs due 
to smaller enrollment is likely to be over- 


1Specialist in School Finance, U. S 
Washington, D. C. 


Office of Education, 


balanced by the increasing costs we are 
experiencing. 


What Has and What Should Be Done to 
Meet These Situations? 

Dedicated taxes versus general fund ap- 
propriations—The problem created by the 
diminishing returns from state taxes dedi- 
cated to the schools, as reported from 
Texas and a few other states, calls atten- 
tion to methods of allotting revenues to 
state school funds. In case the proceeds 
of a given tax become inadequate, an- 
other tax, of course, can be levied in lieu 
of the one which is failing. Since the 
state provides funds to meet the financial 
obligations of the state to its schools, 
however, would it not be better to draw 
upon the state’s general fund? The pro- 
ceeds of a given tax may or may not yield 
sufficiently year after year. Furthermore, 
there is the other argument that all serv- 
ices of government should be considered in 
the formulation of the state’s budget 
rather than to select a favorably yielding 
tax and allot its proceeds to one particu- 
lar government function. 

Problems of war congested areas—Re- 
garding the unusually difficult problems of 
boards of education in those districts and 
localities where the Federal Government 
has acquired a considerable part of the 
taxable property or where large numbers 
of children are brought into the locality, 
it can be said that a partial solution is now 
under way. Although these problems are 
not new, they have been multiplied in 
number and size by the present war ef- 
forts. In either situation the city or small 
local school district often finds it next to 
impossible to finance the additional bur- 
den, especially on such short notice as 
usually happens. Neither school budgets 
nor taxes can be adjusted without con- 
siderable delay. 

The assistance now being given by the 
Federal Government for the education of 
children in areas congested by war activi- 
ties is in the form of grants and loans for 
school buildings and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, for salaries of teachers. The 
need in any case must, of course, be ap- 
proved. At present the opinion seems to 
prevail that the Federal Government 
should continue to lend its assistance in 
the solution of such problems. Certainly 
it is only just and fair that the Federal 
Government provide funds for reimbursing 
the state or local school district in which 
the Federal Government owns tax-exempt 
property. 

But the state government, too, has an 
obligation to come to the rescue of its 
local districts in distress. Fortunately a 
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few states have provisions in their laws 
which enable the state officials to assist 
local districts with these problems. Most 
states, however, do not provide adequately 
for financial emergencies in their local 
school districts. 

Increasing costs—The following are a 
few of the principal causes of increasing 
costs reported by school systems: in- 
creasing costs of supplies; increase in 
transportation costs; increase in teachers 
salaries; addition of vocational training 
courses; increase in costs of insurance; 
and general inflationary prices of all com- 
modities and services. 

Many school systems are attempting to 
meet the increasing school costs with 
current revenues. Economies are effected 
and borrowing is avoided wherever possi- 
ble. The final solution, of course, usually 
means higher taxes. From one state, In- 
diana, comes the report that a flat increase 
of $100 per teacher will be allotted by the 
state to local districts. 


Use of Increased Revenues 

Many cities and states report increased 
revenues as a result of the war activities. 
The schools, of course, are likely to share 
in the good fortune. Surpluses are reported 
in North Carolina where the state ended its 
fiscal year with a surplus of $17,000,000; 
in Alabama with a surplus of $25,000,000; 
and in New York with a surplus of $54,- 
000,000. 

Good use no doubt is being made of 
the increase in most cases. For example, 
some city school systems are building up 
sinking funds to retire indebtedness; 
others are planning to accumulate a surplus 
for the time when incomes may not be so 
good. 

It is to be hoped that out of the pres- 
ent situation and the likely situation of the 
postwar period great improvement in financ- 
ing the public schools will take place. If 
the people of those states, whose schools 
have experienced financial difficulty during 
recent years, would revise their plans for 
administering and financing their public 
schools in the light of studies already 
made, much future difficulty would be 
avoided. 

We have been a wasteful people. It is 
doubtful if we can continue to be so waste- 
ful in the future. If there are ways in 
which our plans for school administration 
and finance can be improved it behooves 
us to make such improvements without 
further delay. If economies of any kind 
can be made in school administration and 
finance without injury to the schools, now 
is an excellent time to put such economies 
into effect. 
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Educational Counseling in Wartime: 


The topic I am particularly asked to 
discuss is Educational Counseling and 
Selective Service. This is only a phase of 
a larger subject of Educational Counseling 
in Wartime. Our war planning must, in the 
very nature of the case, be a long-time 
planning, and if it should be a shorter war 
than we expected or planned for, so much 
the better but no planning agency could 
save its face, if the situation developed be- 
yond plans to meet it. Though the plans 
are long-time there are immediate calls 
daily for men for all the armed forces with 
every kind of special training, as there are 
calls for guns, for ammunition, for bombs, 
for tanks, for airplanes, for ships. This 
demand for men and material today and 
tomorrow is insistent and must be met at 
the time. The long-time planning for that 
accumulation of force, wherever it is needed 
to secure victory, is in the hands of those 
charged with the larger and higher strategy 
of the war. The insistent demands of the 
day are the ones that you should be con- 
cerned with if you will bring victory 
nearer and sooner. Long-time counseling 
and even long-time training is out of the 
question. The old leisure processes of edu- 
cation can result only in futility, so far as 
the present needs are concerned. 


Educational Counseling 

Let us state some background concepts 
of counseling and of our war needs that 
may help us. Educational counseling and 
educational guidance are intrinsic elements 
in the educative process. If the only worth- 
while education is self-education, the edu- 
cation which a man gives himself, then the 
nature of educational counseling and edu- 
cational guidance is clear. It is an aid or 
help to the individual to direct his own 
education. It makes him the agent of his 
own education, and the great words of 
genuine education are self-direction, self- 
knowledge, self-control for the achievement 
of the highest possibilities of the individual 
self being educated. This is the long-time 
educational planning that must go on. Un- 
doubtedly as a result of the chastening 
experience of war, we shall learn much 
about human education, particularly about 
self-discipline, self-mastery, the relation of 
knowledge and direct experience to educa- 
tion, the enormous importance of trial and 
error, and human capacity. 


The Instant Need Is Primarily Training 


Important as general education is, the 
important need of the nation at the 
moment is training — training of men and 

1A paper read before the Fifth Annual Conference, of 


the New York Counselors’ Association 


Syracuse, July 
18, 194? 


*Lt. Colonel, Specialist National Selective Service Head- 
quarters 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D.* 


training of women. It is a rather specific 
training that is needed, training that is 
largely vocational, trade training, if you 
choose. 


Functional Literacy Needed 

Even more significant is the need for 
elementary training in “reading, ’riting, 
and ‘rithmetic.”’ Two facts came to light 
incidentally in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Selective Service Law. 
The first fact is: 

1. 350,000 registrants could not sign their 
name but made their mark among the first 


and second registration groups, that is, those 
between the ages of 21-35. 


The other fact is: 

2. 232,000 of the registrants who were 
placed in Class I and were sent to induction 
centers were rejected for lack of educational 
requirements —i.e., the equivalent of a 
fourth-grade elementary school education. A 
total of 97,000 of these men were qualified 
for general military duty, i.e., from 5 to 7 
divisions of soldiers. 

There is obvious need of finding these 
men in our general population and counsel- 
ing them as to their needs. Some men who 
could not read and could not follow instruc- 
tion charts had to be given elementary 
instruction in language and number to fol- 
low the instruction, particularly in ord- 
nance before they could complete their 
basic training. Thirteen valuable weeks 
were lost in giving this elementary lan- 
guage training instead of advanced tech- 
nical training. The making of these men 
literate is a spot job that someone in con- 
nection with local education agencies should 
undertake now, not only in the interest of 
present war effort but for the more per- 
manent social good. 


llliterates Being Accepted Now 

This is a job that local and State educa- 
tional authorities have neglected — or 
judging from the surprise expressed upon 
the discovery of the fact —one that was 
completely overlooked. The Army has re- 
cently reduced its “‘literacy”’ standard and 
is permitting the induction centers to ac- 
cept not more than 10 per cent illiterate 
inductees on any one day. This, of course, 
does not mean that 10 per cent of the 
Army will be illiterate but it provides for 
a rate of absorption easily possible under 
existing conditions. Illiterates have been 
skillful in specific processes in war produc- 
tion and made good fighting men in various 
countries. Whatever training the armed 
forces do can be only of a stop-gap char- 
acter, essential for the immediate need, the 
more permanent solution must be left to 
the State and the localities. In whatever 
programs may be undertaken the low stand- 
ard now set up of illiteracy is far below 
the functional literacy needed by Ameri- 
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cans in an industrial civilization now in 
the throes of war, but sooner or later to 
be, we trust, in the phoenixlike reconstruc- 
tion of a “better world than this.” 


Job Is Not Location of Skilled Workers 
but Training Them 


It has been assumed that the immediate 
counseling, guidance, and placement pro- 
gram was to find the millions of workers 
needed in the factories and on the farm 
for the war effort and struggle, necessary 
for victory. War production as the means 
to the arsenal of democracy and for our 
own defense needed to be sold to the coun- 
try during the drugged and doubting years. 
We need still to give every support pos- 
sible to war production. It must be sus- 
tained and it must be increased. The fact 
is, the skill does not exist but it must be 
trained. The job is not to find workers 
with the reeded skills hut to train new 
workers with the needed skills. 

We forget or overlook entirely the fact 
that the armed forces are in need of the 
kind of skills that war production needs. 
It has been assumed that every trained 
worker who went into the armed forces was 
lost to the cause’ of victory. This is absurd. 
The skilled man in the Army and the 
Navy is needed now in greater numbers 
than he is coming in. In the various ranks 
of the Navy we notice the type of men the 
Navy needs, men in more than 145 related 
trades to 49 jobs in the Navy: — electri- 
cians, machinists, carpenters, radio elec- 
tricians, etc. If one would think of a 
modern battleship or cruiser, a destroyer 
and a submarine, the need for industrial 
skill in the naval part of the fighting forces 
would be instantly evident. The need is no 
less evident in the Armv itself. The Army 
could immediately use a large number of 
men among inductees through Selective 
Service as follows: 

Autotruck mechanics 

Dental laboratory technicians 

Diesel-engine mechanics 

Electrical engineers 

Electricians 

Instrument maker-repairman 

Locksmiths 

Machinists 

Mechanics 

Physicists 

Radio operators 

Radio repairmen 

Surveyor and instrument men 

Telegraph operators 


Telephone and telegraph repairmen and 
installers. 


This gives you some nicture of the 
demands on the industrial man-power pool 
not only by industry but by the Army and 
Navy. The fighter man is not only the 
toter of the gun; he is pilot, driver, cap- 
tain, or commander of those great in- 


struments of war, airplanes, battleships, 
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submarines, trucks, tanks. He is the 
mechanic or repairman who keeps them in 
shape. He must have Fuzzy Wuzzy’s fight- 
ing spirit, and the handiness of the Yankee. 


Counseling Youngsters 


If you want to do a counseling job of 
immediate help to the war effort, it must 
be done among those youngsters not yet 
registered, or registered but not imme- 
diately available for military duty because 
of age (18-20). 


Training of War Skilled Workers Now 


The great immediate job at the present 
time is TRAINING, and we are specifically 
distinguishing it from education, though 
we might find, if the work is done under 
the direction of educators with insight, 
that we have developed a sounder basis of 
education than much of the verbalism of 
contemporary education. Maybe unknown 
to us are new Comeniuses and Pestalozzis. 
At any rate, TRAINING is the immediate 
need and any mere shuffling of men be- 
tween the armed forces and industry will 
not CREATE the additional skill needed 
in this unlooked-for totalitarian war in 
which we are now engaged. There must be 
training of additional skilled workers for 
the Army and Navy as well as for in- 
dustry. 

There has been a constantly increasing 
shift from civilian to war-production work. 
Men with industrial skill have been kept 
out of the armed forces because they were 
needed in industry. Young men, physically 
fitted for entering the Army, have been 
trained and kept in industry. The Army 
may have sooner or later to call them. 
Then there will be the need for replace- 
ment by older men or by women. But these 
shifts will continue and more definite steps 
toward “work or fight” regulations may 
have to be taken. But, generally speaking, 
the actual industrial skill of the nation is 
finding daily a niche in the war production 
or in the armed forces. That still leaves, at 
present, a considerable pool of man power 
available in civilian occupations or unem- 
ployed, or retired. 


Reserve Man Power Is Unskilled 


This reserve of man power, not yet 
utilized in the war-production program or 
in the armed forces is not Available because 
the men are “unskilled” in terms of the 
present national needs. The training de- 
sired in the emergency is not the general 
vocational training of more leisure times, 
but it is the specific training which was 
often given in a week or month in the 
“vestibule” schools of World War I. Coun- 
selors and guidance officials might very 
well “throw out of the window” their time 
schedules for training this or that work- 
man or technician. Clearer and more spe- 
cific analysis of jobs and more definite 
description of aptitudes essential for them 
have cut down greatly the time that was 
thought essential in trade training. The 
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great need for this reserve man-power pool 
is to reach them and show them a way 
they can help, by: 

1. Training in new needed skills for which 
they have aptitude. 

2. Restoring or preserving skills formerly 
possessed with the knowledge of the new 
applications. 

3. Upgrading persons having related skills 
to those needed in the war effort.* 

The work can be done particularly with 
adults by industry itself. Education should 
definitely correlate such vocational training 
with its general education programs, as well 
as with a more specific trade training pro- 
gram. 


The Reserve Woman Power Needs 
Training 
An even greater reserve of man power is 
available if you permit the seeming contra- 
diction in woman power. Here is a vast 
potential store of industrial skill with great 
aptitude in a great many of the fields 
especially needed. It is, however, essentially 
a resource of untrained power and skill. 
It is more or less unused to the conditions 
of factory routine and factory customs. It 
has prejudices against the factory worker 
as lacking prestige and social standing. It 
is therefore part of the current job in coun- 
seling and training and placement to solve 
these three main problems. 


Selective Service and the Life of 
the Young 

Let us come more directly to Selective 
Service. Selective Service is the greatest 
social fact facing the young man and in- 
directly the young woman, who are being 
counseled in our schools today. You should 
understand the principles as well as the 
techniques of it. It is a great democratic 
institution. It is built on faith in the people, 
and it is close to the “grass roots” of the 
country. It will inspire you to do your job 
better. 


The Function of Selective Service 

The function of Selective Service is to 
provide men needed by the armed forces in 
the number they want them at the time 
they want, with the least possible disturb- 
ance of war production and of essential 
civilian activities. The withdrawal of 3, 4, 
5, 6, and 7 million men needed by the 
armed forces will naturally cause some dis- 
turbance in our organized social life and 
require readjustment. While this process is 
going on there is simultaneous need for a 
shift of large numbers of workers and the 
training of new workers in the extraordi- 
nary expansion of our industrial produc- 
tion. The readiustment must necessarily be 
great. To get the men for the armed forces, 
to maintain and even increase war produc- 
tion, and to “keep going” the essential 
services of our civilian life, is the compre- 
hensive iob which confronts Selective Serv- 
ice every day. It is not a job which stays 

*These are stated in Fitzpatrick’s ‘“‘Conscription and 
America” (Richard Publishing Co., Milwankee, Wis.) 
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solved. New aspects and new problems 
come to the front every day. 


The Process of Selective Service 

Such is the function of Selective Service. 
The process consists of having local boards 
in 6440 different communities made up of 
the neighbors of the registrants, locate the 
men in the war man-power pool of regis- 
tered persons between the ages of 20 and 
45, who have no dependents, who do not 
have irreplaceable industrial or agricultural 
skills used and needed in critical indus- 
tries, and who have not strategic positions 
in the city, county, state, or federal govern- 
ment services. These men are physically 
examined and are assigned to general mili- 
tary duty or limited military duty, the 
so-called I-A and I-B. From every stand- 
point of ultimate victory it is desirable that 
these be the younger men, because of their 
flexibility, their educability, their endur- 
ance, and their spirit. 


The 1-A Men 

It is these young men with whom coun- 
selors and schools have contact. They will 
go into the Army for their basic training — 
a great democratic and democratizing in- 
stitution. They will catch the spirit of the 
war, they will develop a camaraderie of 
arms, and morale will have new meaning 
for them. The opportunity for officer train- 
ing is always there, and selectees have done 
very well in earning the opportunity and 
making good in the training. To the selec- 
tee who goes into the Army every door of 
opportunity and advancement is open. 


Physically, Mentally, and Morally Fit 

You must prepare them for this oppor- 
tunity. They must be guided first to “phys- 
ical fitness” and sound habits of personal 
hygiene. You must see that they have as 
good an education as they are capable of, 
including mathematics which unfortunately 
has become a bugbear in our process of 
“earning” credits or units instead of being 
educated. Spiritual fitness should not be 
overlooked. 


New Skills Valuable in Reconstruction 


It must not be thought that the skills, 
now being given to persons of both sexes 
who were not regarded as part of the labor 
forces, will be useless after the emergency. 
The reconstruction and the readjustments 
attendant upon demobilization only will 
furnish new opportunities for these recently 
acquired skills, and offer up possibilities 
to the trainees in the new world which 
would have been denied them in their older 
status. 


Educational Counseling in a Changing 
Society 

The great difficulty with educational 

counseling and educational guidance is the 

prophetic character it must often assume. 

It presumes to know what the individual 
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We must educate for the Air Age if we 
would win the war. We must continue to 
educate for the Air Age if we would suc- 
cessfully maintain our national leadership 
within the more interdependent world that 
will come at the end of the war. We 
must educate for the Air Age if we would 
fulfill our plain obligations to the children 
who are now in the schools; if we would 
prepare them for the world in which they 
are going to live, rather than for the 
world in which their elders lived before 
the Air Age revolutionized our environ- 
ment and the lives of all of us. 

Most of the educators of our country 
know that aviation has climbed to the 
top of the list of educational priorities. 
There seldom remains a question about 
whether to do something in the schools, 
but there are many questions about what to 
do and how to do it. 

Our aroused educators have been en- 
couraged to provide for insertion of in- 
formation about aviation into all the 
regular school subjects in all the grades of 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
They are responding by teaching such 
subjects as geography, biology, mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, and even 
English and foreign languages in terms of 
the Air Age world. Students will learn, for 
instance, the principles of global geog- 
raphy, how flight affects the human body, 
or the economic, political, and social effects 
of the airplane, as these matters seem 
appropriate in the regular courses through- 
out the grades. Some teachers will do these 
things more effectively than others, but the 
total result will be to modernize the cur- 
riculum over a period of time. This is a 
long-range and general curriculum-revision 
program of the utmost importance. 

Most school leaders are not satisfied, 
however, to confine their contributions in 
aviation education to such a general and 
long-term program. They want to teach 
aviation in ways that promise more specific 
results within a shorter time. They have 
discovered that preflight aeronautics can 
be taught successfully as a course in high 
school science and that schools which have 
offered such courses during past years 
have been leading the way toward a better 
educational program. 

Many thousands of American high 
schools have therefore inaugurated pre- 
flight aeronautics courses for the first time 
in 1942. Teachers and administrators are 
asking about the subject matter of such 
courses, who should teach them, who should 
take them, and what materials and teach- 
ing aids should be obtained for general 
use. This brief article outlines some de- 
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fensible policies on these matters; elabora- 
tion of the reasons for the suggestions made 
will have to await a period when more 
extensive and more leisurely writing be- 
comes possible. 


ll. Five Important Problems 

1. Where and why should preflight aero- 
nautics be taught? 

Preflight aeronautics can and should be 
taught in most of the senior high schools 
of the country. It should be available for 
boys and girls of the eleventh and twelfth 
grades as an elective science. It is the 
basic course on the high school level for 
those who are going to fly in either 
military or civil aviation. It is a desirable 
course for persons who plan to work in 
aeronautical occupations on the ground. It 
is also an unexcelled course in high school 
science as such, even though the student 
does not plan to work in an aeronautical 
occupation and does not fly except as a 
passenger. 

2. What is the subject matter of preflight 
aeronautics and the time required to 
teach it? 

Preflight aeronautics inducts the stu- 
dent into science as it relates to the air- 
plane. It teaches the fundamentals about 
how an airplane is constructed, why it 
flies, how it is controlled on the ground 
and in the air, the ocean of air in which 
it flies, its power plant, how communica- 
tions are maintained during flight, and 
how the pilot finds his way from one place 
to another. This is a course in high school 
science, at least one year in length, which 
is basic in the same sense any high school 
science course is basic to later and more 
advanced learning in the same field. The 
materials of preflight aeronautics cannot 
be taught adequately in any of the tradi- 
tional courses in physics, mathematics, or 
industrial arts, partly because too many 
parts of too many of the traditional sub- 
jects are involved. This fact, combined 
with the necessity of inserting much new 
matter, would quite completely displace 
the present content of the traditional 
courses. They would be emasculated and 
unfit for other purposes. Preflight aeronau- 
tics clearly calls for undivided attention 
for at least a one-year course of 180 to 270 
class hours. 

3. Who should take the course in preflight 
aeronautics? 

Every eleventh- or twelfth-grade student 
who can meet the admission requirements 
set by the local authorities should be per- 
mitted to enroll for preflight aeronautics. 
Those requirements should be set at a 
reasonable level, because students who 
have not done well in some traditional sub- 
jects often succeed when they study pre- 
flight aeronautics. Students are usually 
able to learn those things they greatly 
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desire to learn, and the reasons for learn- 
ing preflight aeronautics are obvious. Stu- 
dents will be well prepared for the course 
if they have previously completed two or 
more years of high school mathematics 
and have had (or are taking concurrently) 
a course in physics. 

But other criteria for selection of stu- 
dents may be fully as important as the 
amount of science or mathematics the stu- 
dent may have had; efficient students of 
high general capacity will succeed regard- 
less of the courses they have previously 
completed. Few teachers would select an 
inferior but plodding passer of courses in 
preference to a brilliant and diligent stu- 
dent with good mathematical and scientific 
aptitude who may have missed geometry. 

We do not know how to predict the 
probable future success of particular stu- 
dents of preflight aeronautics. Certainly 
no one knows enough to justify a dogmatic 
exclusion of reasonably capable students 
who desire the course. There is less mathe- 
matics in the work than some persons 
would lead us to believe, and some of 
that which is necessary can be learned as 
it is required in the course. The wise 
high school principal will establish admis- 
sion requirements that seem to fit the 
situation in his school, but he will probably 
leave room for special admission of ex- 
ceptional students who fall short in some 
specific requirement. 

Under some circumstances, young people 
who are not in school may desire to join 
the preflight aeronautics classes. Such per- 
sons, especially men who are interested in 
military aviation, should obviously be en- 
couraged to do so. Where no special eve- 
ning classes are provided, neither academic 
prerequisites nor traditional school-time 
schedules should be permitted to thwart 
their desires. 

Ideas about physical fitness for flying 
have changed rapidly in recent months. If 
all students who take preflight aeronautics 
were destined to become military flyers, 
we might specify generally that prospec- 
tive students must possess normal vision, 
have good general health, and be rather 
tough in a physical sense. Even in military 
aviation, however, we may come to wel- 
come men who lack one or more of these 
qualifications, especially if the war becomes 
more difficult and our reserve man power 
becomes more depleted. Ground-crew per- 
sonnel greatly outnumber those who fly, 
and many who fly are not pilots. Success- 
ful performance of many important tasks 
in both military and civil aviation does not 
depend upon special physical fitness of 
those who perform them. Girls cannot pass 
physical tests intended for men. Preflight 
aeronautics is a desirable high school 
course for all these groups. It seems, 
therefore, that the only instances where 
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Training boys in Aeronautical Trades cuts down 


physical examinations would be justified 
as prerequisite to enrollment in preflight 
aeronautics would be where a lack of 
teachers might make it necessary to admit 
only students preparing for military service. 


Teachers and Teaching Materials 

Available 

4. Who should teach the 
flight aeronautics? 

The most serious obstacle to general 
introduction of preflight aeronautics in 
high schools is probably the scarcity of 
qualified teachers. Physics, general science, 
mathematics, or industrial-arts teachers are 
the logical instructors for such courses, 
and these are the persons most in demand 
by the armed services, industry, and the 
established science and m&thematics pro- 
grams of the schools. It is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to dispense with 
established courses in science and mathe- 
matics. Preflight aeronautics should be 
added to that program as a full equal of 
academic physics in recognized importance 
and academic respectability. Experience 
has proved that enrollments in mathematics 
and science courses will increase when pre- 
flight aeronautics is offered. This is par- 
ticularly true of the ninth- and tenth-grade 
mathematics courses, in which the students 
will enroll in order to prepare for the pre- 
flight aeronautics course which will be 
available in the eleventh or twelfth grade. 


course in 


pre- 


An inventory of the local teaching staff 
may provide the extra teaching force re- 
quired. Such an inventory will usually 
produce teachers who have minored (or 
even majored) in mathematics or science 
and who are now teaching other subjects. 
The instructor chosen to teach preflight 
aeronautics can thus be relieved from one 
of his more elementary subjects, such as 
junior high school general science or gen- 
eral mathematics, without net loss to the 
established mathematics 
gram. 

Large numbers of teachers have already 
prepared for the teaching of preflight aero- 
nautics by attending regular civilian pilot 
training ground schools during the past 
summer. Others have prepared in summer 
session workshops or courses offered by 
colleges or universities. Some teachers who 
will be asked to offer the instruction have 
not had these opportunities. In any case, 
a generally effective teacher of science or 
mathematics who has an interest in avia 
tion will find his preflight aeronautics class 
successful and not more difficult to teach 
than some of his older subjects. 

5. Are required class materials, tcachers’ 
aids, and laboratory facilities available? 
There are at least seven general text- 

books in preflight aeronautics now available 

for use in high schools. These textbooks 
compare favorably with those in other 
scientific fields. Two of them are accom- 


science and pro- 


the training period 


in the Army and Navy. 


panied by extensive teachers’ manuals 
which assist the instructor on most of the 
details he will encounter during a year or 
more of instruction. There are hundreds 
of supplementary books on aviation which 
are suitable for high-school use, many ex- 
cellent periodicals, and numerous films 
which may be obtained quickly and at 
reasonable cost. Some films and quantities 
of appropriate printed materials are avail- 
able free or for the necessary postage. 
Altogether, there is a wide choice of class 
materials and teachers’ aids — adequate for 
any local school situation. 

The high school physics laboratory will 
serve for the teaching of preflight aero- 
nautics. The industrial-arts shops will also 
be useful for some units. Much of the 
distinctive laboratory equipment can be 
made by the students, and the cost of such 
extra equipment is surprisingly small. Pos- 
sibilities along these lines are detailed in 
the teachers’ manuals to which reference 
has been made. Instructors will find that 
laboratory work in preflight aeronautics 
can be adapted to the laboratory schedules 
of the individual school quite as easily as 
such adaptations are made in other science 
courses. In many localities field trips can 
supplement the work in the laboratory. 
Class materials and laboratory exercises 
will present no great difficulties in most 
high schools 
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The Teacher 


of 


For many years the Syracuse school sys- 
tem has administered an examination to 
elementary school applicants who were not 
honor graduates of the local city normal 
school. A similar examination was admin- 
istered to secondary school applicants until 
the teacher shortage during the first world 
war caused its abandonment. This ex- 
amination system was merely a survival of 
the early plan of local certification char- 
acteristic of many cities of the East. In 
New York City and Buffalo boards of ex- 
aminers still certify local teachers under 
a provision of the law which legalizes their 
existence. These boards issue local certifi- 
cates even though the applicants may be 
eligible for state certification. 

The depression period reversed the trend 
of the teacher supply of the first world war 
period. Applicants were so numerous that 
an undue amount of the time of the 
superintendent and his administrative as- 
sistants was consumed in person inter- 
views. In many cases these interviews in- 
volved not only the candidates themselves 
but their friends and relatives as well. Busy 
board members were compelled to spend 
much time listening to the pleas of per- 
sons for positions for themselves or for 
their friends. 

The files of applications grew larger 
and the candidates more numerous until 
it was beyond the power of one individual 
to sift out the better teachers from the 
poorer ones and to make recommendations. 
At this point the board of education di- 
rected that an examination system for 
secondary school candidates be inaugurated 
and that eligible lists of prospective ap- 
pointees be established on the basis of the 
examination results. 

The Research Division of the city 
schools, assisted by members of the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff, was 
made responsible for this examination. 
The challenge was a real one. To devise a 
system that would be valid for the selec- 
tion of good teachers was a real task. If 
such a system is to be successful, it must 
discriminate between “good” teachers and 
“poor” teachers. It was admitted that can- 
didates finally ranked in any part of a 
list might be equally “good” or equally 
“poor,” but it was imperative that the 
“good” be differentiated from the “poor.” 
Otherwise the effort expended in preparing 
a list of eligibles for each type of position 
would be wasted. 

It was felt that a candidate should meet 
certain requirements. He should be physi- 
cally fit as evidenced by a medical exami- 
nation. He should be eligible for a New 
York State certificate. He should know 
something of professional education, par- 
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ticularly adolescent psychology and the 
principles of learning. He should be a 
competent student and well qualified in the 
content areas in which he desired to teach. 
If experienced, his record should be rea- 
sonably satisfactory. His personality should 
be acceptable and he should be able to 
handle a group of adolescents in a class- 
room situation. 


The Examination System 
To select candidates who meet these re- 
quirements and to eliminate those who do 
not, the following examination system was 
devised: 


1. Written professional examination Weight 1 
2. Written subject matter examination Weight 2 
Part 1. Standardized test in speciality 
and for 
Part 2. Test prepared locally in 
specialty 
3. Evaluation of scholastic record based on 
official transcript Weight 1 
4. Evaluation of teaching or other professional 
experience in field of education based on 
confidential reports of employers Weight 2 
(For inexperienced applicants this section 
was waived and his ratings on the other 
sections reapportioned) 
5. Interview 
Part 1. Use of Oral English 
Part 2. General personality rating Weight 2 
6. Teaching performance Weight 2 
Total of Weights 10 
(Total of weights for inexperienced applicants — 8) 
The subject fields were divided as 


follows: 


1. Art 
2. Commerce 
3. Drawing (mechanical) 
4. Language 
(a) English (including speech) (6) German 
(c) French (d) Latin (¢) Italian 
5. Mathematics 
6. Music 
7. Science 
(a) General (5) 
8. Social Studies 
9. History 
10. Home Economics 
, ll. Industrial Arts (nonvocational) 
12. Physical Education 
13. Vocational Industrial subjects 
Smith-Hughes candidates) 
14. Guidance 
Applicants desiring to qualify in more than one field 


were required to take the written examinations in each 
field. 


Biological (c) Physical 


(primarily for 


The medical examination was conducted 
by the medical staff of the city school sys- 
tem. This insured a uniformity of pro- 
cedure that would have been impossible 
had the applicants been permitted to sub- 
mit the results of examinations by many 
physicians. 

The written 


professional examination 
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was prepared by members of the staff of 
the Syracuse University School of Educa- 
tion. It consisted of two parts: Part I 
included a large number of objective type 
items covering philosophy of education, 
knowledge of the adolescent, information 
concerning the American school system, 
and the New York state system, and the 
principles of learning on the secondary 
level. Part II consisted of the one item: 

The candidate will write for 45 minutes on 
the following topic: The Functions of Secondary 
Education in New York State. (Functions may 
be interpreted as aims or objectives.) This ex- 
position will be scored twice: first, for content; 
and second, for form, diction, and general qual- 
ity of the English used. ‘ 

The written examination required three 
hours. Part I was scored by the office staff 
using the conventional type of scoring 
key. Part II was scored by a group of su- 
pervisors who first set up a scoring key 
consisting of the aims of secondary educa- 
tion most frequently mentioned by a large 
number of writers in this field. Weights 
were assigned to each and a distinction 
was made between listing the objectives 
only, and discussing them. The English 
used in this part of the examination 
formed the basis of a judgment which was 
made later on the candidate’s ability to 
use written English. 

The validity of this professional exami- 
nation was based on the judgment of uni- 
versity faculty members engaged in the 
training of teachers and the city super- 
visors concerned with their supervision.’ 

The supervisor of English for the school 
system rated the candidate as “satisfac- 
tory” or “unsatisfactory” in English. The 
latter score was considered a serious handi- 
cap on the general assumption that a sec- 
ondary school teacher should be able to 
use the English language correctly. 


Content Examinations and Mastery 


The content examinations were of two 
types — a standardized test in the field for 
which the candidate was an applicant, and 
a test prepared locally either by members 
of the university faculty or by the local 
supervisory staff. In fields in which no 


1The reliability of Part I was .86. The reliability of 
Part II, the essay-discussion section, was .77. Reliability 


was determined by the chance-halves method corrected 
for length 
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standardized test was available only the 
local test was used. The local tests were 
constructed in accordance with carefully 
prepared suggestions. Each test was then 
reviewed critically and edited by the di- 
rector of the Research Division. In the 
laboratory sciences, music, physical train- 
ing, and industrial arts, performance tests 
were constructed and administered. This 
was done because it was felt that a candi- 
date should not only know the content of 
his field thoroughly, but he should him- 
self be able to perform the experiments 
and the activities expected of his pupils. 
The performance tests were scored as ob- 
jectively as possible by means of schedules 
prepared in advance of the examination. 

Many interesting incidents occurred in 
connection with the performance tests. At 
least three applicants for science teaching 
positions required first-aid treatment be- 
cause of injuries in setting up apparatus 
used in high-school chemistry and physics. 
Some of the applicants in the physical- 
education area were unable to show that 
they could protect pupils from injury who 
might perform badly on gymnasium ap- 
paratus. Candidates for music positions 
were required to sing at sight and to play 
with some degree of proficiency at least 
one musical instrument. Some of these ap- 
plicants could not sing at sight readily, 
and others could not perform on any musi- 
cal instrument. It was clearly apparent 
that a few “had no music in their souls.” 
Members of the examining staff were im- 
pressed with the fact that credits sufficient 
for a teaching certificate in music could 
be accumulated with apparently no native 
ability or real mastery of the field. 

The validity of the content tests was 
based on the judgment of experts in the 
subject-matter fields. The underlying as- 
sumption was that a teacher should have 
a reasonable mastery of the knowledge 
and skills of the area or areas in which 
he expects to direct learners in their learn- 
ing activities. No published test was used 
whose reliability was not known. The mean 
reliability of the locally constructed tests 
was .86. The reliabilities indicate quite 
clearly that it is possible to prepare local 
tests that will serve the purpose admirably. 

The results of the professional and the 
content examinations were combined, the 
latter being given twice the weight ac- 
corded to the former. This was done so 
that candidates with recént professional 
training would not enjoy an unfair ad- 
vantage over older teachers who might be 
superior scholars in the content fields but 
less well informed in modern theory. The 
score in each was determined by using the 
point score of the highest candidate as the 


base and computing the ratio of each score. 


to that base. 

Percentile scores were ruled out because 
they yield rank, rather than exact posi- 
tion on a scale. Standard scores were dis- 
carded as too difficult of interpretation. It 
was felt that the method used could be 
explained to the rank and file of teachers 
and supporters of the candidates with 
some hope of understanding. 
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The Second Step 


At this point the first elimination oc- 
curred. The candidates in each group were 
ranked from highest to lowest on the basis 
of the weighted composite of the scores on 
the two tests. The lists were then placed 
in the hands of the superintendent who 
eliminated candidates beginning with the 
lowest and continuing upward to a point 
where in his judgment the score repre- 
sented achievement considered desirable in 
a prospective teacher. Since this point was 
not identical on all lists it cannot be said 
that there was a definite passing point. 
Such a point, however, could be established. 

The people whose names remained on 
the list were requested to supply certified 
transcripts of their scholastic records and 
data concerning their professional experi- 
ence. They were also requested to supply 
the names of superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors under whom they had 
taught, rather than references of their own 
choosing. A confidential inquiry blank was 
then sent to each reference. 

In the preparation of this form a serious 
attempt was made to eliminate the “halo” 
on the part of the respondent. Eleven cate- 
gories were set up each being carefully de- 
fined by means of a series of questions. 
Supporting comment was solicited under 
each. The categories were: 

. Comprehension and adaptability 

. Knowledge and skill in position 

. Knowledge and skill in handling pupils 
. Quality of work 

. Interest in his position 

. Working under supervision 

Relationship to staff 

Manner and personal appearance 

9. Dependability 


10. Community relationships 
11. Professional relationships 


Snauwsewne 


The general form is illustrated by the 
fifth category 


INTEREST IN HIS POSITION 


Is this individual con- ( ) Satisfactory to Good 
scientious? Is he a mere ( ) Inadequate to 

time server? Does he Deficient 

permit extraneous inter- ( ) Very good to Ec- 

ests to interfere with his cellent 

daily work? Does he seek ( ) Poor to Very Poor 
information and attempt ( ) Exceptional to 

to become more valuable Perfect 


to the service? Does he 
contribute to staff meet- 
ings and make construc- 
tive suggestions? Is he 
generally useful about 
the school ? 


The five-point marking system was ar- 
ranged horizontally after each category 
and the points were listed in a chance 
order. Numerical values were attached to 
each and the results so treated that a quan- 
titative rating on quality of experience 
was obtained which could be treated with 
the other ratings. 

This rating was weighted two. Inexperi- 
enced candidates were not given an ex- 
perience rating but were placed on the list 
on the basis of their showing on the other 
parts of the examination with a realloca- 
tion of their scores on the other sections. 

The inquiry blank also provided for 
“ves” and “no” answers to a few specific 
questions. When the responses were 
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deemed too detrimental to the candidate, 
he was eliminated from further considera- 
tion. 

Each candidate was required to furnish 
an official transcript of scholastic work 
done. This served a double purpose —a 
check on specific preparation for the posi- 
tion applied for, and a rating on scholar- 
ship. Due to variations from college to 
college this rating was weighted but one 
instead of the two accorded experience and 
the score on the content examination. 


Personal Interviews Used 


The next step was the personal inter- 
view. This was conducted by three per- 
sons selected from the administrative and 
supervisory staff of the city. Building prin- 
cipals were included. The three sat as a 
committee. The method used was to out- 
line for the candidate one or more con- 
crete situations which a teacher might face. 
He was asked to indicate his method of 
meeting the situation. The _ interviews 
usually consumed at least 30 minutes. 
This method of interviewing was used to 
avoid the conventional and _ superficial 
questions that so frequently characterize 
such interviews, and to give the candidate 
an opportunity to reveal something of his 
method of meeting real situations. 

Each interviewer used a five-point rating 
sheet which included a limited number of 
traits each one of which was carefully de- 
fined as to low quality and high quality, 
leaving the interviewer to determine the 
intermediate steps. The ratings were made 
independently, but the results were treated 
statistically so that the final result was a 
quantitative value which could be used 
with similar values for other parts of the 
examination. This interview was given a 
rating of two. In this work the committee 
had the advice and guidance of Dr. Her- 
man C. Beyle, of the Syracuse University 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
who has worked with various civil service 
commissions and with the Institute of Pub- 
lic Relations, of Princeton, N. J. 

At this point the ratings were combined 
into one composite, and the lowest ranking 
candidates were again eliminated so that 
the resulting lists would be composed of 
those who made the best showing. This 
brought the problem of teaching per- 
formance within reasonable limits. 

The final step was the teaching per- 
formance required of the candidate. It was 
admitted by the entire committee that the 
most desirable practice would be to visit 
the candidate at work in his own class- 
room. But there were two objections to 
this. It was physically and financially im- 
possible for three members of the staff to 
visit each candidate personally in his work. 
Then, too, inexperienced candidates would 
have had no classes of their own. (It may 
come as a surprise that a city system would 
consider inexperienced teachers. But it 
was felt that among such there might be 
a few individuals of rare promise who 
could be developed into superior teachers 
in a short time under the direction of a 
svmpathetic supervisory staff. ) 
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Seeing Candidates at Work 


But one way remained to see the candi- 
date at work. That was to assign him a 
class period in the city schools where he 
could be observed by three members of 
the staff. The day was set some weeks in 
advance and he was notified of the class 
period or periods he would handle. He was 
encouraged to visit the school and the 
room to learn all he could of the pupils 
he would handle. He was expected to con- 
fer with the teacher in person or by mail 
to ascertain the specific unit or units being 
handled by the group. This all was done 
on the assumption that the candidate 
would appear to the best advantage under 
the circumstances. As a matter of fact the 
situation was much better than the ordi- 
nary substitute faces when he is called 
upon to handle a class in the absence of 
the teacher. This also gave the inexperi- 
enced teacher an opportunity to perform. 

Three members of the staff including 
the building principal sat through the en- 
tire performance. Each rated the candi- 
date’s performance independently using a 
form which had been prepared beforehand 
and which stressed general bearing before 
the class, mastery of the materials of the 
unit, and the direction of the pupils 
through their activities. 

The plan worked out surprisingly well. 
Many candidates were apnarently thor- 
oughly composed and complete masters of 
the situation. In fact, the performance of 
one candidate was so sunerior to that of 
the teacher whose place she took that the 
former, who was present through the per- 
formance, was thoroughly angered by the 
unfavorable light in which her own per- 
formance was shown. 

A composite numerical score was se- 
cured for the teaching performance and 
weighted fwo on the assumption that this 
performance was iust as important as the 
experience, the interview or the score on 
the content examination. 

The results were then combined into a 
single composite score as follows: profes- 
sional examination, weight one; subject 
matter examination. weight two; scholastic 
record, weight one; teaching experience, 
weight two; personal interview, weight 
two; teaching performance, weight two. 

A rank order list was then prepared for 
each subject area, and candidates recom- 
mended in order from the list. 

Of course the one great auestion is that 
of validity of the entire examination pro- 
cedure. Does it secure on the whole better 
teachers than the hit-or-miss procedure 
formerly used? If it does, then it is valid; 
if it does not, then there is a serious ques- 
tion. Of course it may be justified solely 
on the basis of eliminating from the list 
the obviously unfit—a result the system 
surely attains. 

A recent canvass of the secondary school 
principals, supervisors, and directors re- 
vealed that 82 per cent said unequivocally 
that better teachers were secured. The re- 
mainder asserted that they might select 
better teachers if they could go into the 
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market and secure the individuals that 
they wished. The weight of judgment is 
therefore strongly in favor of the examina- 
tion system as now operated. 


The Vice-Principals’ Examination 

Several vacancies in principalships were 
filled last year by advancing vice-principals. 
That left the positions of the latter vacant. 
The board of education directed that a 
competitive examination be held and an- 
nounced that nominations for appoint- 
ments must be made from the list so pre- 
pared. It also announced that the board 
favored the advancement of vice-principals 
to principalships when vacancies occurred. 

As in the secondary school teachers’ 
examination the candidate was required to 
present proof of physical fitness and eligi- 
bility for a principal’s temporary certificate. 


The examination itself included the 
following: 
1. Written professional examination Weight 2 
2. Scholastic record Weight 1 
3. Personal Interview Weight 2 


Part 1. Use of oral English 
Part 2. Rating of personality and general 
grasp of administrative and super- 
visory problems 
4. Professional record 
Total 


Weight 1 
Weight 
The professional examination was a six- 
hour written test consisting of ten free- 
answer type questions designed to measure 
a candidate’s mastery of the theory and 
philosophy of administration and super- 
vision. The second part included six prob- 
lems of a practical nature designed to show 
the candidate’s ability to apply principles 
to practical situations. The double em- 
phasis on theory and practice was designed 
to equalize training and experience so 
that neither would be given undue weight. 
This examination was prepared origi- 
nally for a civil service commission in con- 
nection with a supervisory position in 
education. It had selected a group from 
among many applicants who were recog- 
nized as competent by state educational 
authorities. The validity of the test was 
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therefore assured. Nevertheless it was sub- 
mitted for suggestions to two eminent 
authorities, one within the state and one 
outside of the state. Their suggestions 
were incorporated in the form used in the 
city so that the test was probably some- 
what improved. (Its reliability was .834. 
The correlation between the two parts was 
.64, indicating that they measured some- 
what different things.) 

The oral interview was conducted before 
a committee of four. Each candidate was 
given from 30 to 45 minutes. After a few 
preliminary questions an administrative 
problem was pulled at random from a pack 
of cards, numbering about 100, on each of 
which a problem was typed. The candi- 
date read the problem and then explained 
to the committee how as a principal he 
would handle such a problem. These prob- 
lems covered a wide range. Each member 
of the committee rated the candidate in- 
dependently, using a score sheet with each 
of four categories and their subdivisions 
rigidly defined. This device proved dis- 
criminating as the ratings ranged over a 
large portion of the possible range of the 
scale. The method of interviewing was an 
attempt to visualize the candidate in the 
job through having him show how he 
would handle concrete situations. 

The other parts of the examination were 
handled as in the examination of secondary 
school teachers. 

The final list contained the names of 
those making a satisfactory showing on 
the examination as a whole but not in 
rank order. Any one may be recommended 
for appointment. This is highly desirable 
since the types of schools vary so that the 
one ranking highest on a rank order list 
might not meet the conditions imposed by 
a specific situation. 


The Elementary Teachers’ Examination 


The preliminaries for elementary teach- 
ing candidates are a thorough physical ex- 
amination and eligibility for certification. 

Each candidate then takes a written 
professional examination covering general 
information, classroom management, pupil 
control, principles of teaching the school 
subjects and measurement. A standardized 
teaching aptitude test modified for local 
use has been used.’ 

Candidates for the kindergarten list are 
given a modified form of the test. 

The procedure includes in addition a 
scholastic rating, a personal interview, and 
a rating on experience. Candidates are ar- 
ranged in rank order and recommended for 
appointment as their names appear on the 
list. 

This examination system entails unusual 
work and effort on the part of a staff 
whose duties are not primarily in this area. 
But the experiences of the school system 
with this plan has been such that there 
is no disposition to abandon it. 


2Professional Aptitude Test for Elementary and Junior 
High School Teachers by Oscar E. Hertzberg and Fred- 
erick Lawson Whitney revised for the Syracuse schools 
by Harry P. Smith and Maurice E. Troyer. (The reliability 
is .83.) 
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FAILURE AND GUIDANCE 


Charles I. Glicksberg* 


1. General Considerations 


For the average teacher, marks, grade 
placement, scholastic achievement, the 
mastery of information seem of primary 
importance. Such an attitude, while it 
professes to do all that is humanly possible 
for the advancement of the young, is 
actually indifferent to their basic needs. 
For the fact cannot be denied that many 
students are not at home in the academic 
curriculum which most schools provide. 
They enter school hopefully and leave it 
discouraged, their mental energies largely 
unutilized, their interest deadened. Espe- 
cially those placed in poor economic circum- 
stances and suffering the added handicap 
of difficult home or family background, 
find it hard to adjust themselves satis- 
factorily to the swift educational goose- 
step. 

The tendency still prevails to regard 
those who fail to pass their academic sub- 
jects as innately “inferior.” But why do 
students fail? What is the psychological 
or other factor responsible for their signal 
failure in adjustment? Why has their 
growth been impeded and their happiness 
consequently impaired? The issue raised 
by the underprivileged, by the lower 
brackets in the hierarchy of the I.Q., can- 
not be evaded. Students do differ in intelli- 
gence and ability; they have different 
outlooks, ambitions, needs, aptitudes, and 
interests. Cannot modern education so be 
ordered as to proceed without the neces- 
sity for drastic and chronic failure? 

If we take as a central aim of education 
the development of wholesome, integrated 
personalities, then there is no justification 
for a high percentage of failures. Unfor- 
tunately, too many teachers still regard the 
school as having been established for ‘the 
sole purpose of upholding certain fixed 
academic standards which the pupil must 
meet or else be held back. The conception 
of the school as a nursery for the full, 
sympathetic cultivation of the personality 
on its own level and at its own rate of 
speed, is still struggling to gain acceptance. 
But if this is to be our goal, then our 
co-ordinates of success must be redefined. 
Certainly from the point of view of mental 
hygiene, success in school should not be 
identified with marks; it is what the pupil 
himself is undergoing, the quality and 
direction of the changes in attitude and 
growth he is experiencing, his adjustments 
to social reality, the aims of life and the 
ideals he has set up for himself, and the 
degree to which he is fulfilling it —it is 
these that are the true measure of success 
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in education. By maintaining rigid criteria 
of scholastic conformity, the schools are 
creating a painful problem, the problem of 
the failures, those who cannot fit into the 
Procrustean academic pattern. 


ll. The Institution of the Grade Adviser 

The position of grade adviser was in- 
stituted in the Newark secondary schools 
to promote better scholarship and more 
harmonious student-teacher relationships. 
For each incoming class a grade adviser 
is appointed whose task it is to supervise 
their conduct, their academic progress, 
and to take care of any special problems 
that may arise. His duties are varied and 
onerous. In a freshman class of about 340 
students problems crop up which call for 
careful investigation, resourcefulness, and 
tact; problems for which there is no ready- 
made solution. The grade adviser must 
perform a number of difficult functions. He 
irons out sources of friction which exist 
between teachers and students: he metes 
out punishment when it is rightly deserved; 
he listens to complaints from all sides; in 
special emergencies he is asked by a teacher 
to come to her class and adjust a poten- 
tially critical situation. He is —or is sup- 
posed to be— judge, father confessor, 
disciplinarian, parent substitute, guidance 
counselor, curriculum expert, shock ab- 
sober, confidant, friend. He must dis- 
cover ways and means of stilling the clamor 
for justice on the part of students who 
feel that their rights have been abused, and 
also satisfv the equally insistent demand of 
irate teachers for summarv police action 
against insubordinate or intractable stu- 
dents. 

One of the major duties of the grade 
adviser is to reduce the number of academic 
failures. During each report period, he 
distributes cards to those students who 
have failed one or more subiects. While 
engaged in doing that, he endeavors to 
find out what was the princinal cause of 
failure in each case. During the course of 
the inquiry, the grade adviser discovers 
to his dismay that the students are con- 
sistently unwilling to divulge the real rea- 
sons for their failure. Tt takes minutes of 
patient, friendly coaxing to overcome their 
susnicious and frequently hostile attitude. 

The schools as a rule accomplish little 
of theraneutic value in dealing with scho- 
lastic failures. Such failures cannot be ade- 
quately handled by traditional methods. 
Under a system of mass education and 
standardized curriculums and graduation 
requirements, the deviant can receive but 
little personal attention. The underlying 
causes of his inadequacy are commonly not 
discovered by either the teachers or the 
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administrators. Protective of his self- 
esteem, the pupil stubbornly conceals the 
true cause. He is usually too honest to 
foist the blame on his teachers, though on 
occasion he may do so—and with con- 
siderable justification. But he is on prin- 
ciple opposed to having strangers pry into 
what he considers his private affairs. He 
refuses to speak out; he will not reveal 
essential information — at least not until 
his full confidence has been won. 

Now the experienced grade adviser 
knows why most students fail, but there 
is no formula that can be applied in ad- 
vance. Each case has its individual pecu- 
liarities and side lights. A _ thorough 
interview is necessary, a sympathetic per- 
sonal conference, the first part of which is 
devoted to gaining the pupil’s confidence. 
Time, however, does not always permit 
the adoption of such methods. There is no 
time for examining the difficulties which 
each pupil is encountering, his social status, 
his family relationship, his personality ad- 
justment, and so on. 

Since there is often no time for all this, 
teachers and grade advisers fall back upon 
the time-honored device of preachment and 
paternal counsel. They advise the boy or 
girl to be “good”; they appeal to the 
pupil’s sense of pride, his common sense, 
his fear of incurring parental disapproval. 
The pupil naturally makes whatever 
promises are necessary in order to escape 
from this uncomfortable situation. What 
else can the harassed grade adviser do? 
The pupils expect an attitude of sternness 
and admonition on his part. They sidle 
up to him with unmistakable apprehen- 
sion; even those who are defiant and come 
forward with an air of grinning bravado, 
are displaying the same mental state, only 
in a negative form. There is one thing the 
grade adviser can do, however, and that 
is to make the pupils feel he is genuinely 
interested in their welfare both in and out 
of school. This sounds perhaps like a 
namby-pamby attitude, sentimental and 
foolishly soft. But the hand of friendship 
simply extended, the affection given as a 
matter of course, the good-humored and 
sympathetic understanding of the pupil’s 
dilemma, the patient willingness to wait 
until he is ripe for confidence and advice, 
the personal interest in his problems: these 
make a powerful impression on many, 
though not all, students. Then the pupil 
makes promises of his own free will. He 
turns up at odd moments with an eager, 
conspiratorial whisper: “I passed my ex- 
amination. My mathematics teacher tells 
me I am improving. Look at my report 
card.” 


lll. Why Teachers Fail Students 
In order to assist students to overcome 
their difficulties, the grade adviser prepared 
a form which they were asked to fill out as 
honestly and carefully as possible. The in- 
formation, they were told, would be re- 
garded as strictly confidential. Leading 
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questions were supplied: Are you unable 
to understand the work? Have you failed 
to do the homework assignments regularly? 
Do you spend enough time studying your 
lessons? Are there any conditions at home 
which interfere with your schoolwork? Are 
you dissatisfied with your present course 
of study? Are you dissatisfied with your 
teachers? 

Originally a different plan had been fol- 
lowed, that of asking teachers themselves 
to explain why a particular student had 
failed. This had to be abandoned because 
a number of teachers failed to cooperate. 
Furthermore, the reasons they furnished 
were not sufficiently specific or searching. 
Finally, some of them felt that it was no 
part of their duty to justify the failure of 
their students; their duty, they maintained, 
was to teach, and those who did not come 
up to standard requirements simply took 
the consequences. 

Nevertheless, some of the comments 
teachers set down are revealing; they 
indicate clearly not only why students fre- 
quently fail but also what teachers con- 
sider sufficient ground for failure. Many 
failures were attributed to excessive ab- 
sences, but an even larger number to in- 
ability to pass tests. Another source of 
failure, and one that annoyed teachers 
exceedingly, was lack of attention, restless- 
ness in class. This was the crime of crimes, 
the unpardonable sin. Stupidity, no mat- 
ter how invincible, could perhaps be for- 
given, but not daydreaming. The numerous 
complaints on this score testify to the 
seriousness with which it is regarded by 
many classroom teachers. Failure is used 
as a bludgeon to exact attention, with the 
result that attention is more distracted than 
ever. Unless the teacher can understand the 
problems that are troubling the pupil, the 
cause of his daydreaming, he cannot hope 
to cure him. Another cause of failure is 
the inability of some pupils to master the 
verbal symbols of their reading material. 
The language of the textbook as well as 
of the teacher is often beyond their power 
of comprehension. Once this diagnosis is 
made, however, teachers feel absolved 
from all responsibility and cheerfully fail 
the student instead of trving to adapt the 
material to the individual capacities of the 
pupil. 

Teachers vary in their standards, but it 
is interesting to note the apparent una- 
nimity with which they condemn and 
punish those who fail to prepare their 
home assignments. Also important in the 
eyes of teachers and administrators is the 
problem of “cutting.” A student who will 
fully stayed away from class doomed him- 
self to summary failure. A well-functioning 
school cannot possibly tolerate laxity of 
this kind, but the remedy perhaps lies, 
not in sticking to the letter and imposing 
the full penalty of the law, but in the 
application of sound principles of mental 
hygiene. Why has the pupil taken it upon 
himself to defy “society,” why has he 
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decided to break ‘“‘the law’’? His ingenious 
and desperate efforts to escape detection 
indicate the depth of his fear, his heavy 
sense of guilt. 

Who are the chronic cutters? They are, 
in the first place, the pupils who are poorly 
adjusted to academic standards. The bur- 
den of failure is too much for them to bear; 
they cut classes in order to escape from an 
intolerable sense of futility. Then there are 
students who are made restless and irri- 
table by difficult circumstances at home. 
Rather than stay in school, they would 
much rather learn a trade or take a job 
and thus help out their family. Finally, 
there are the mentally and emotionally 
unstable who form another group of cut- 
ters. 


These in general sum up the reasons 
teachers usually give for failing students. 
One exception, however, must be noted: 
There are teachers with poorly integrated 
personalities, unsure of themselves in class, 
harassed by fear that they cannot control 
their pupils, who use marks as a discipli- 
nary weapon. They antagonize even the 
cooperative pupils, and thus create heaps 
of trouble for themselves — and the grade 
adviser. 

It seems strange that some teachers 
should derive satisfaction from failing stu- 
dents, but such is often the case. Justice 
is being done when they record a failing 
grade. Is not all of life an examination in 
which one is given marks in terms of 
wages, profits, promotion? There are rules 
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to follow, duties to perform, tasks to carry 
out. Hence the impression under which 
many teachers labor that all their job calls 
for is to give out assignments, to grade 
papers, to conduct recitations, and to hold 
examinations. 


IV. Why Students Fail 


When we read the pupils’ account, we 
get an entirely different version. Their story 
does not, except in a few cases, jibe with 
the report submitted by the teacher. 
Though a number of pupils complain about 
the attitude of their teachers, they are on 
the whole far more just and restrained in 
their comments than are some teachers 
about the shortcomings of their pupils. 
They are acutely conscious of tempera- 
mental clashes, of unreasonable (or what to 
them seems unreasonable) demands, of 
harsh and inconsiderate treatment. Edu- 
cation is for them a highly personal matter. 
It is an experience they are living through, 
a dramatic social situation. They crave 
understanding and affection; they wish to 
be treated as adults. 

That pupils are discriminatingly critical 
in their estimate of teachers is attested by 
this candid comment: “When I first began 
Latin, I was satisfied with my teacher and 
understood him perfectly well. I was satis- 
fied with him because he explained the 
work thoroughly and when he found our 
faults he endeavored to correct them. 
Above all, he spoke clearly and made the 
work understandable. One day, much to 
my regret, there came word that the class 
was a bit overcrowded. Among those to 
be moved was myself. When I reached 
my next class I discovered that the teacher 
spoke in a low monotonous tone. / found 
that I could not understand him. There is 
one thing I do not like, and that is to 
have a person talk, and not understand 
what he is saying.” This comment is illu- 
minating in some respects. Not only does 
it indicate a sound evaluation of one phase 
of teaching effectiveness, but it also brings 
into focus a frequent source of strain and 
dissatisfaction: the teacher himself. The 
confession of inability to get along with 
teachers is not to be lightly dismissed by 
the grade adviser. 

These questionnaires also made clear 
why students cut and played truant; they 
didn’t like school; they were failing any- 
way and it didn’t matter whether they 
came to class or stayed away. As one pupil 
declared of her algebra teacher: ‘‘She does 
not believe in me in any way.” The most 
discouraging cause of failure was attributed 
to inability to grasp the subject matter. 
If only the teacher would proceed more 
slowly in consideration of the needs of the 
slower pupils, if he only gave more time 
for the solving of problems! 


V. Conclusions Drawn 
Many educators are insisting that the 
basic duty of the school is not only to 
impart a given intellectual content but to 
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DR. L. FRAZER BANKS 


Superintendent of Schools 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Dr. Banks, who has experienced every phase of in- 
struction and supervision in public education and much 
of university work, was on July 14, elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Birmingham, Ala., to succeed Dr. 
Charles B. Glenn, resigned. 

Dr. Banks, born in Union Springs, received his early 
education in Alabama, but went to high school and uni- 
versity in Colorado. He began his carreer as a teacher 
in the Chickasha, Okla., high school in 1911. In 1913 
he returned to Alabama and accepted a position as teacher 
in the Ensley High School, Ala. He became principal 
of the Bush School and then of the Ensley School. He 
served 14 months with the Field Artillery overseas in 
1918, and in 1919 was director of the AEF elementary 
and high schools at Beaume, France. 

In the fall of 1919, he returned to the Birmingham 
schools as principal of the Martin School, and two years 
later was made assistant superintendent of schools 

Dr. Banks is a graduate of the University of Colorado, 
and holds the M.A. degree given by Peabody College for 
Teachers, and the degree of doctor of laws, 
Birmingham-Southern College. 
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educate the mind and heart, to build 
character, and to prepare youth for the full 
range of responsibilities of life and adult 
living. The ability to live wisely and co- 
operatively within a community and to 
achieve the spiritual and social integrity 
which we identify with fruitful maturity — 
this is the crown and consummation of a 
well-balanced educational discipline. The 
rest are but the means designed to effect 
that end. 

If this philosophy of education is 
adopted, then teachers will have to pay 
more attention to a pupil’s character and 
temperament and proportionately less to 
his degree of intelligence and his docility 
in submitting to the formal learning 
process. A function of the school is to 
develop a sense of adequacy in pupils. 
Teachers must emancipate themselves from 
the dogma that:the inculcation of subject 
matter is the exclusive aim of education. 
Mental hygiene has inaugurated a new 
educational outlook, a new conception of 
the learning process. What it strives to 
attain is continuity of growth consonant 
with the needs of the pupil and relevant 
to the total situation in which he finds 
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himself. It is no longer a question of how 
much a pupil knows. More important is 
the question: What kind of boy is he? 
What kind of personality does he possess? 
What are his attitudes, his values, his be- 
liefs? What does he fear and what does he 
desire? Were the answers to these questions 
properly evaluated, the emphasis on aca- 
demic success would be lightened, and the 
number of maladjustments caused by the 
academic lock step considerably reduced. 
Primary attention would be paid to per- 
sonality reactions and not to grades. Efforts 
would be made to adapt the contents and 
methods of instruction to the needs and 
capabilities of the learner. 


ALL-OUT WAR CONVENTION FOR 
SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
The work of the National Association of 
School Business Officials as outlined for the 
Cleveland convention, October 5 to 7 inclusive, 
involves an all-out discussion of the direct con- 
tributions which school business officials should 
give to the war effort. President Herbert S. 
Mitchell, of Dearborn, Mich., and his associates 
have eliminated from the convention all enter- 
tainment, all general discussions of conventional 
school problems, and have limited the meeting 
strictly to problems of the help which the schools 
can give to the winning of the war and the 
maintenance of the peace after the war. 








The Monday Sessions 

For Monday morning session the convention 
anticipates three brief greetings, various official 
reports, the Presidential address of Mr. Mitchell, 
and the appointment of committees. In addition, 
the following two addresses: “The All-Out War 
Effort,” by Maury Maverick, Washington, D. C.; 
and “The Role of Schools in the Industrial War 
Effort,” by Peter Rentschler, Hamilton, Ohio. 

For Monday afternoon the following sectional 
meetings will be held: 

1. Priorities, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Thomas W. Clift, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta Ga. “The Plan of the Priority 
System,” by George S. Frank, Washington, D. C.; 
“Critical Materials and Available Substitutes,” 
by Major Joseph L. Ernst, Washington, D. C.; 
and “Procurement of Trucks and Buses,” by 
regional director, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

2. Protection of School Children and Property, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Ernest O. Fox, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“General Plan and Procedure in Protection of 
Children,” by James L. Graham, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; “Practical Measures of Building Protection,” 
by John W. Brown, Elizabeth, N. J.; and “Train- 
ing of Personnel for Civilian Defense Service,” 
by S. C. Joyner, Los Angeles, Calif 

Monday Evening 

Round Table on Priorities and Purchasing, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Roy E. Smoot, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The discussion group will include 
Frank J. Gavin, Chicago, Ill.; William Collins, 
Detroit, Mich.; James J. Lee, St. Louis, Mo.; 
and Samuel Gaiser, Newark, N. J. 

Building Maintenance and Protection, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John F. Lewis, Hoboken, 
N. J. The discussion group will include John C. 
Seigle, Baltimore, Md.; James Storer, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and John W. Edgemond, Oakland, Calif. 

The Tuesday Sessions 
On Tuesday morning, in addition to reports, 


resolutions, and other business, the following 
addresses will be made: 


“O.P.A. Policies and Objectives,’ by A. W. 
Ginsburg, Washington, D. C. 
“Problems of Finance and Revenue,” by Dr. 


Thomas C. Holy, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
(Concluded on page 62) 
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Emotion: A Third Dimension of Learners 


The boy shuffled carelessly into the 
guidance office and stopped defiantly be- 
fore the psychologist’s desk. A_healthy- 
looking lad of 16, Charles was a sophomore 
in an excellent high school. This morning 
his face was covered with an expression 
of hard indifference to the school and all 
its works. Long and chronic infringement 
of school regulations had brought him into 
conflict with administration and _ staff. 
Now the boy was being passed on to the 
school psychologist for whatever magic 
that specialist might work. 

Mr. James, the psychologist, looked up, 
recognized the “hard case,” but asked the 
boy to sit down and relate his newest 
difficulty. Apparently it was nothing more 
serious than a minor disturbance created 
in a biology laboratory; but it was the 
last straw to a long-suffering teacher who 
determined to rid himself of the trouble- 
maker. As Charles told his story, the 
psychologist listened attentively, revolving 
in his own mind possible procedures. 

When the boy was finished, Mr. James 
stepped to an adjoining office for the lad’s 
scholarship record. In his freshman year 
Charles had carried a full program with 
satisfactory results, doing a shade better 
than average work. Thus far in the sopho- 
more year no failures were recorded on 
his monthly reports; but Mr. James sus- 
pected that some of those “D’s” were as 
indicative of teachers’ attitudes toward the 
boy as of his school achievement. So, in 
spite of behavior difficulties, Charles did 
acceptable classwork, although not com- 
mensurate with his ability. 

From a file the psychologist took a 
copy of the Kent-Rosanoff free association 
test, with its 100 stimulus words, such as 
afraid, cold, needle, slow, sour, or trouble. 
The examiner pronounces each word; the 
subject responds with the first word that 
flashes to mind, e.g., dark in response to 
afraid, hot to cold, sewing to needle. Ex- 
tensive analyses of responses have revealed 
those typical for each word. 

Mr. James began pronouncing the Kent- 
Rosanoff words, with Charles returning 
prompt, typical answers. Down the list 
they slid — afraid —dark, cold — hot, 
needle — sewing, slow — fast, sour — 
sweet —like a couple of boys playing a 
word game. Gradually Charles’s face re- 
laxed into easy self-assurance; Mr. James 
wore ‘the expression of an experienced 
poker player. 


Finding Charles's Trouble 


Word after word slipped smoothly by; 
the boy’s responses were neither delayed 
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nor atypical. Finally, with no special em- 
phasis, the psychologist pronounced the 
innocent-looking word trouble. Like a run- 
ning horse suddenly reined up, the boy 
hesitated momentarily, then stopped. For 
a few seconds he fell completely silent, 
orally blocked. He drew a long breath, 
tried again, stammered, looked uncom- 
fortable, and finally blurted out im- 
patiently that the word meant nothing at 
all to him. 

Mr. James laid aside the association 
test, satisfied that deep down _ inside 
Charles’s emotional being was concealed a 
sore spot. The word trouble had revealed 
a congestion point, as sometimes does the 
physician’s old percussion technique — 
thumping and listening up and down the 
patient’s body. With his emotional probe 
— the association test— Mr. Tames had 
touched an experience area from which the 
bov recoiled. The word trouble, like a 
divining rod, had pointed to a subsurface 
emotional current. 

What conclusion could a_ psychologist 
safely draw from the slender clue that 
Charles appeared oversensitive to so ordi- 
narv a word as trouble? From that item of 
evidence Mr. James guessed that school 
“troubles” preoccupied the boy’s mind, 
that he had devoted intense private thought 
to his difficulties. Further, in spite of the 
boy’s external manner, Mr. James deduced 
that the lad was genuinely embarrassed by 
failure to merit his teacher’s approval. 

Assuming the soundness of this psy- 
chological interpretation, to what practical 
procedure could it conceivably point? At 
once Mr. James put to himself an obvious 
auestion: What causes this boy to be- 
have as he does? For the answer Mr. 
Tames went to the boy himself; he gained 
Charles’s confidence and slowly penetrated 
the mask of indifference used to hide the 
basic conflict. To the psychologist it early 
became clear that the bov’s hard exterior 
merely screened a sensitive fellow, worried 
bv his lack of successful school adjust- 
ment. 


Prescribing a Cure 


Gradually Mr. Tames pieced together the 
boy’s background. The most significant 
single factor appeared to be an insecure, 
unhappy home, with parents at odds. 
Ashamed of the family situation, Charles 
was daily irritated by it. To compensate 
for the emotional inadequacies of his home, 
the boy indulged in unsocial behavior in 
school. But teachers traditionally view 
pupils as organisms with only two dimen- 
sions — physical and mental —like plane 
geometry figures. Yet Charles, and most 
other individuals, are three dimensional — 
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body, mind, and emotions —like solid 
geometry figures. And so long as education 
ignores this vital third dimension, social 
complications will arise. 

With his finger on the cause of Charles’s 
trouble, what remedial course was open 
to Mr. James? First he explained the boy’s 
life problem fully but confidentially to the 
principal and the teachers involved, He 
stressed the school’s task of compensating 
in wholesome ways for the boy’s basic 
home lacks. To accomplish this, some 
teachers placed responsibilities on Charles 
for helping to arrange class programs. 
Others persuaded him to join a school 
club devoted to current events discussion. 
With self-confidence bolstered, the boy 
resportied to the helpful, sympathetic at- 
titude of the staff. Gradually he dropped 
the mask of truculence as his emotions 
found outlets satisfying to his pride and 
dignity. 

Why do educators so frequently fail to 
sense the vital third dimension which bulks 
so large in the individual’s total adjust- 
ment? Partly because most common emo- 
tions — fear, anger, jealousy — are complex 
states, with complex causes. Often due 
to home conditions of which the school 
may have little understanding or apprecia- 
tion, they arise, as Brooks’ points out, 
from many causes: doubt of own parent- 
age; belief in having been deceived; harsh 
or unjust treatment; shame concerning 
parents, home, and family reputation; feel- 
ing of being misunderstood; vanity and 
sensitiveness; change of religious beliefs; 
feeling of personal unattractiveness, un- 
reasonable restrictions, undisciplined im- 
pulses. 

‘But emotional disturbances may begin 
long before individuals reach adolescence. 
Sherman* quotes a disturbed 10-year-old 
boy, telling his story to a psychiatrist. Said 
Frank, “I always get excited in school. I 
want to pass my grade but when my 
teacher tells me to recite I sometimes cry 
because I am afraid I don’t know what to 
say. The other day I couldn’t make myself 
go to school because we were to have an 
examination and I was afraid I would 
make a fool of myself. Do you think I 
am dumb?” 


A Case.of Overanxiety 


Whenever Frank spoke of schoolwork or 
of others’ attitudes toward him, especially 
the teacher’s, his anxiety was evident. How 
does a 10-year-old get into so extreme an 
emotional condition? Traced to the home 
again, his fears had been absorbed from 


*Brooks, Fowler D., The Psychology of Adolescence, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1929, pp. 235-238 

®Sherman, Mandel, Mental Hygiene and Education, 
Longmans, Green, 1935, pp. 15-16. 
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abnormally anxious parents. The father 
was a veritable collector of fears: possible 
car troubles on long trips, hypothetical 
wrecks on trains which he used, imagined 
dangers to his children at cross streets or 
on the way home after dark. 

Frank’s emotional adjustment involved 
cooperation of psychiatrist, parents, and 
teacher. The parents suppressed their own 
worst fears. The teacher reassured the 
boy, telling him firmly but sympathetically, 
that by hard work he could pass the grade 
as successfully as other children. Con- 
vinced that his problems were no more 
serious than those of his friends, Frank’s 
confidence steadily rose, and his fears cor- 
respondingly declined. 

Thus, emotional states, whether initiated 
at home or in school, develop from dis- 
coverable causes: that of Charles from an 
insecure family condition; that of Frank 
from a combination of parental and teacher 
influences. But more important is the fact 
that emotions develop, or are learned, step 
by step, by processes similar to those re- 
sulting in mastery of reading or arithmetic. 

Accordingly just as individuals learn 
unsocial emotional responses — insubordi- 
nation and habitual fears — they can also 
develop wholesome behavior — coopera- 
tion, self-assurance, and good sportsman- 
ship. But the school organization and 
teacher attitudes must be conducive to 
positive results. Whether in first grade or 
tenth, pupils will engage enthusiastically 
in activities that are stimulating, worth 
while, and adapted to individual needs. 
Often they experience pleasurable emo- 
tions in performing usual school tasks — 
solving mathematical problems, drawing 
maps, practicing spelling assignments. 


Giving Emotional Outlets 


Most children are poised to be stirred 
emotionally by understanding clearly a 
previously obscure aspect of life. What a 
challenge to teachers is to be found in this 
anecdote from the childhood experience 
of Walter Prichard Eaton:* 

“T can remember as if it were yester- 
day, the day when I studied in my geog- 
raphy about a divide and realized with a 
thrill of joy that Kingman’s field was such 
a thing. I raced home from school. I ran 
first to the southern spring, then to the 
northern and told myself that each was the 
headwaters of a river! It was my hour to 
stand silent upon a peak in Darien. My 
childish imagination followed those trickles 
in the grass, till my body was borne in a 
great boat on their mighty. waters and ears 
heard the sound of the sea. Geography for 
me had suddenly become alive, tingling — 
had suddenly become poetry.” 

Mild emotion arising from touches of 
humor in the classroom should be wel- 
comed; often it provides relief from mental 
concentration, as recess or the rest period 
gives the body relaxation. Occasionally a 


*Eaton, Walter Prichard, My Own Peak in Darien, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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longer fun period — the old Friday after- 
noon— doubtless indirectly pays high 
dividends in the mastery of reading and 
number. Years ago Dr. Bagley addressed 
teachers on some such topic as “The Red 
Letter Day in School,” pleading for the 
periodic high point in school life when 
children were encouraged to do and feel 
their finest. 

Occasional displays of strong emotion 
can also be justified. Competitions — spell- 
ing contests, debates, basketball games — 
with suspense, excitement, and friendly 
taking of sides, provide needed outlets for 
accumulated feeling. Among adolescents 
the purely social gathering, where boys 
and girls mingle as equals and as grown- 
ups — the weekly dance, the class party — 
contributes importantly to emotional ad- 
justment. 

Often unsatisfied emotions reach deep in- 
to mental and physical behavior. Charles’s 
unsocial emotional compensation through 
infringement of school rules affected, at 
the same time, his attitudes — those habit- 
ual tendencies toward action and thought. 
He came to expect unfair treatment from 
teachers and fellow students; often he be- 
lieved himself the “goat” for others’ mis- 
conduct. His unsocial attitudes prompted 
him to carry on his shoulder a large and 
precariously balanced chip. : 

After Charles’s emotional problem had 
been sympathetically analyzed and frankly 
recognized, both by himself and the school, 
changed attitudes were the first symptoms 
of improvement. His regained self-respect 
stimulated him to contribute to class activi- 
ties rather than to disrupt them. 

With Frank, too, the fearful 10-year- 
old boy, improved attitude was an early 
sign of better emotional adjustment. His 
fears were transformed into an_ under- 
standing that all people have to work and 
sometimes to worry. Realization that he 
could succeed was the soundest guarantee 
of success. 

Attitudes constitute a precious residue 
of life experience; schools need to assure 
their steady and well-rounded development. 
Teachers should not permit their interest 
in subject-matter mastery to blind them to 
the fundamental importance of pupil atti- 
tudes. It is easy, but risky, to assume that 
attitudes, as well as emotional adijust- 
ments, will take care of themselves, like 
Topsy will “just grow.” 


The School’s Part 


Only recently have curriculums begun 
to include emphasis on improved attitudes 
toward safety, conservation, health. And 
often these emphases are mainly academic, 
mere facts concerning saving of food, fuel, 
and land, rather than exciting, emotionally 
colored drives toward real conservation. 
Our appalling automobile accident rate 
indicates a wrong attitude on the part of 
many citizens—on speed rather than 
safety of life and limb. 

Finally, in their fundamental personali- 
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ties, boys such as Charles and Frank 
will reflect emotional adjustment and basic 
attitudes. If Charles had been permitted to 
follow the path of the petty law breaker, 
his developing personality would have been 
filled with danger, both for himself and 
society. He might have evolved into a 
confirmed malcontent, a completely nega- 
tive individual, or a chronic psychopathic. 

Likewise, Frank’s personality would have 
been hemmed in by the shell of worries 
which he was steadily building around 
himself. More and more his life outlook 
would have been dominated by fears, as 
was his father’s. Self-confidence, under- 
mined at 10, would surely have sunk lower. 
Bound by fear, his personality would have 
lacked the flexibility required for success- 
ful adjustment to a world of many human 
types and novel situations. 


Personality Development 

Personality, like emotions and attitudes, 
is not largely inborn or unchangeable. To a 
certain degree personality rests on inherited 
traits: physical appearance, voice, and 
bodily mannerisms. Yet, in numerous im- 
portant respects, personality can be modi- 
fied and improved. As children can learn 
to read and count, they can learn to be 
considerate, cooperative, truthful, kindly, 
and mindful of the common good; and 
these are constituent traits of personality. 

So education should view its human 
material —the Charleses, Franks, Nells, 
and Jennies—in their broad and _ basic 
potentialities. Physical welfare of boys and 
girls is important, yet few are destined to 
become professional boxers, swimmers, or 
pole vaulters. Intellectual growth and con- 
trol are fundamental but not many people 
spend their entire lives remembering, rea- 
soning, or interpreting. And exclusive em- 
phasis on emotions would produce only an 
excited mob. 

Yet, fully to succeed, each individual 
must build up a blended combination of 
physical, mental, emotional and moral char- 
acteristics. Traditionally, education has 
concentrated on intellectual training, leav- 
ing to home and community responsibility 
for physical welfare. Now school people 
recognize that for complex modern living 
children frequently need supplemental 
bodily attention, which educational systems 
are increasingly providing. 

In the past, too, development of atti- 
tudes and personality traits was often as- 
signed to home and church. At last, 
although as yet only feebly, schools are 
sensing the crucial importance of young 
people’s emotional and moral development, 
and are groping for a program to meet 
the pressing need. For emotions and moral 
sense reach so deeply into individual lives 
—coloring and determining behavior, 
motivating and implementing attitudes, 
weighting and energizing personality traits 
—that unless they are fitted into the 
complete educational pattern, traditional 
intellectual values will come to naught. 
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Toward an Intellectual Offensive’ 


In the three months, from December of 
last year to February of this, the Ameri- 
can mentality changed from defensive to 
offensive and an ultimate victory in the 
war became, in consequence, a probability 
instead of a desperate hope. Wars are 
won by those who mean to win them, not 
by those who intend to avoid losing them, 
and victories are gained by those who 
strike, not by those who parry. 

What is true of the people as a whole in 
the war fought for the domination of the 
world should be true as well of the in- 
tellectuals — the writers and the scholars 
and the librarians and the rest —in the 
war fought for the countries of the mind. 
It should be true but isn’t. The intellec- 
tuals have learned the first lesson of such 
wars: the lesson the nation learned be- 
latedly at Pearl Harbor. They have 
learned that their scholar’s country is in 
real and present danger. They have not 
yet learned the second lesson: the lesson 
the nation learned in the Dutch East 
Indies and the Philippines. They have not 
yet learned that their scholar’s country 
can be saved and their world made 
habitable only by courageous and unre- 
lenting attack. 

The learning of the first lesson was long 
and difficult enough as we can all remem- 
ber. Down through the thirties to the in- 
vasion of Poland a considerable number of 
American intellectuals preached and prac- 
ticed an intellectual isolationism which was 
at least as frivolous, and certainly as 
blind, as the political isolationism of their 
political counterparts. They not only 
denied that their country of books and 
scholarship and learning was the principal 
target of the world revolution § then 
fomented: they denied even that that 
country of theirs was in any danger or 
could possibly be attained or touched by 
the world-mob gathering against the sky. 
Their country, they informed us, was safe 

safe from any war or revolution. Art, 
they said, and books and learning of all 
kinds were things remote from wars, re- 
mote from revolutions. All the scholar, 
or the keeper of books, or the writer, 
or the artist, had to do was to stay 
on his own side of his particular ocean 
and tend to his own affairs and let the 
wars go by. The wars had always gone by 
before, they said, and the art had re- 
mained, the books had remained. 

Down through the thirties to the in- 
vasion of Poland they went on like that. 
Not all, of course. There were many writers 
who had looked at Spain and seen what 
they had seen. There were others who had 


"A paper read before the American Library Conference 
at Milwaukee, Wis., June 26, 1942 
*Librarian of Congress 
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looked at China. There were scholars who 
had looked in the books for the things 
actually lived, the things understood. Not 
all the American intellectuals of the years 
before the invasion of Poland were isola- 
tionists of the mind, inhabiters beyond 
imaginary oceans. But many were. And 
even after Poland there were still many. 
Until Denmark fell. And Norway fell. And 
Holland fell. And Belgium fell. And France 
fell. Then there were none —none but a 
few ghosts, the shrill inaudible voices. 


Art and Learning Not a World Apart 

When you saw in country after country 
that it was the intellectuals, the artists, 
the writers, the scholars who were searched 
out first and shot, or sequestered first, or 
left to rot first in the concentration camps 

when you saw in country after country 
that it was the books which were banned 
or burned or imprisoned, the teachers who 
were silenced, the publications which were 
stopped — when you saw all this, it was 
difficult to insist that the world of art and 
learning was a world apart from the revo- 
lution of our time. It was awkward, not 
to say embarrassing, to repeat over and 
over again that the world of books and 
paintings and philosophy and science was a 
world set off behind oceans no violence 
of war could ever cross successfully. It 
was even a little ridiculous to declare that 
this attack upon learning, this attack upon 
the whole world of the human spirit, was 
no affair of those who live by learning and 
the spirit— that their only duty was to 
turn their backs. 

So that after the fall of France the first 
lesson was learned. What the bombs at 
Pearl Harbor did to the political isola- 
tionists, the murders of the Gestapo did 
to the isolationists of the spirit. It is 
difficult to argue that a bomb cannot fall 
or a man be killed in your country when 
the bombs have fallen and the dead men 
are on the beaches from Jupiter Light to 
Quoddy and on north. It is difficult to 
argue that the world of art and books 
and science is not endangered by a revo- 
lution which has already murdered the 
artists and the men of letters and the 
books. 


The Principal Target 


But the parallel between political iso- 
lationism and_ intellectual isolationism, 
though it holds in part, does not hold in 
full. Political isolationism in the United 
States was replaced by a defensive men- 
tality, which was replaced in time by a 
mentality committed to attack. Intellectual 
isolationism was replaced by a defensive 
mentality only: the second transformation 
never followed. Scholars and writers ad- 
mitted after Czechoslovakia and France 
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and Norway that their country — the coun- 
try of the mind — the country of the free 
man’s mind — was indeed under attack and 
that their pretense of inviolability, of 
otherworldliness, was a pretense as un- 
realistic as it was unworthy. They ad- 
mitted indeed that their country, the 
country they inhabited as scholars and as 
writers and as men of books, was the 
principal target of the revolution of our 
time — that this revolution was in fact as 
in word a revolution aimed against the 
intellect, against the mind, against the 
things of the mind —a revolution of ig- 
norance and violence and _ superstition 
against the city of truth. They agreed in 
consequence that the city must be held, 
must be defended. But the second step, 
the second and essential step, the scholars 
and the men of letters have not taken 
even yet. They have not accepted the 
necessity of offensive war. They have not 
perceived that the defense of the country 
of the mind involves an affirmation, an 
assertion of a fighting and affirmative be- 
lief in intellectual things, a willingness not 
only to resist attacks upon their world and 
on themselves but to conceive offensives 
of their own and fight them through and 
win them. 


Scholars Have Acted 


A very large number of American writers 
have enlisted in one way or another in 
the war against Fascism, some as soldiers, 
some as polemical writers, some as em- 
ployees of the government. Scholars have 
put their scholarship at the service of 
their country and their country’s cause, 
artists and musicians also. But it is in 
their capacity as citizens of the political, 
not of the intellectual, world that these 
men have acted. They have put aside their 
quality as writers and scholars for the 
duration of the war. They have said, in 
effect: “Our scholar’s world, our writer’s 
world is threatened; we will defend it on 
the political front, the front of arms — we 
will defend the city of the mind by de- 
fending the actual cities of our other 
world, the world we know as citizens and 
men.” 

It is a courageous thing to do and a 
necessary thing to do. The actual cities 
must be held and the physical battles for 
their safety must be fought and won at 
any cost, at any sacrifice. Certainly the 
enlistment of the scholars in those battles is 
a heartening and an admirable thing, just 
as the failure of men of scholarship and 
letters to oppose the rising Fascist revolu- 
tion in the thirties was a shame to Western 
scholarship and a reproach our generation 
must accept. But courageous and necessary 
as these actions are they are nevertheless 
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inadequate to the scholar’s obligations. 
Whatever may be true of other cities, the 
city of the mind cannot be defended by 
deserting it to fight on other fronts. Above 
all it cannot be defended by deserting it 
when the ultimate objective of the forces 
which have made this war is precisely 
the destruction of that city. 

To fail to understand that fact is to 
fail to understand the nature of the con- 
flict in which our world is now engaged. 
This conflict is not a conflict which can 
be won by arms alone for it is not a 
conflict fought for things which arms alone 
can conquer. It is a conflict fought for 
men’s convictions — for the things which lie 
beneath convictions — for ideas. The war 
of arms might end in victory on the 
Pacific and along the Channel and in the 
Mediterranean and in Africa and Asia, 
and the war might still be lost if the 
battles of belief were lost — above all if 
the battle to maintain the power and 
authority of truth and free intelligence 
were lost —if the confidence of men in 
learning and in reason and in truth were 
broken and replaced by trust in force and 
ignorance and superstition — if the central 
battle for the preservation of the ultimate 
authority of mind in human living should 
be lost. 


- Battle Can Be Lost 

And that central battle can be lost: We 
shall deceive ourselves if we pretend that 
the attack upon intellectual things, the 
attack upon the things of art and of the 
spirit which has been a fundamental part 
of the maneuvers of our adversaries, has 
been unimportant in effect. On the con- 
trary no single element of their propaganda 
has been more successful than the propa- 
ganda the Fascists have brought against 
the intellectual authority. And for an ex- 
cellent reason. Which is this: that Fascism 
is in its essence a revolt of man against 
himself — a revolt of stunted, half-formed, 
darkened men against a human world be- 
yond their reach and most of all against 
the human world of reason and _intelli- 
gence and sense. 


Anti-Intellectual Propaganda 

No propaganda was or could have been 
more powerful than the anti-intellectual 
propaganda of the Fascists because no 
propaganda responded mote precisely to 
the prejudices and the emotional predis- 
positions of those to whom the Fascist 
revolution made its principal appeal. 
The bankrupt merchants, the frustrated 
apprentices, the disappointed junior engi- 
neers, the licked, half-educated, unsuccess- 
ful clerks and journalists and discharged 
soldiers to whom the Fascist revolution 
called in every country where the Fascist 
cause made headway, were men sick of 
a profound, a deadly sickness — a sickness 
they had caught in the swarming, crowded, 
fetid, and unlovely air of the swarming and 
unlovely time which bore them —a sick- 
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ness of which the name was ignorance and 
envy. For men whom ignorance and envy 
bred, no conceivable propaganda was 
more seductive than the propaganda which 
presented all learning, all enlightenment, 
all distinction of the man and mind as 
false and foolish. 

For a generation to which the world 
had ceased to make either sense or loveli- 
ness or justice, a propaganda which be- 
littled human intelligence and sneered at 
human morality was a propaganda which 
was believed before it was uttered. De- 
feated by a world which used them as 
tools but had no use for them as men, 
they turned, not on the world but on 
themselves — on man — on all those things 
in man which seemed to men before them 
to be admirable and of good repute but 
now to them seemed otherwise. The 
Fascist propaganda which tore down the 
intellectual authority, the moral rule, was 
not, in other words, one of the devices of 
the Fascist revolution — it was the Fascist 
revolution. For Fascism is in essence noth- 
ing but the latest, saddest, most pathetic, 
and most hopeless form of the ancient 
revolution of mankind against itself — 
the recurring and always tragic effort of 
mankind to kill the best it knows in order 
to make peace with what is not the best 
— but would be if the best were dead. 

It would be foolish therefore — indeed 
it would be worse than foolish — to pretend 
to ourselves that the attack upon our 
scholar’s world is not a dangerous attack 
—an attack which has done injury already 
and can still do more. But certainly we 
have no temptation to belittle its effect. 
We know what harm has been done in 
other countries and in this as well. We 
know, for example, if we read the press 
or watch the signs in any medium, how 
deep the effort to destroy the confidence 
of men in learning and in intellectual 
things has gone. There was never a time, 
I think, in the history of this country 
when learning was held cheaper than it is 
today — or when the men of learning and 
of letters had less honor. A hundred and 
fifty years ago in America, or a hundred 
years ago, or fifty, a man of learning 
was honored for his learning. Today to 
be an intellectual is to be an object of 
suspicion in the public mind. To be a 
professor is to invite attack in any public 
service, any public undertaking. To be an 
artist is to live beyond the reach of serious 
consideration. 


No Need for Proof 


There is no occasion to produce testi- 
mony or to document the obvious. When 
an attempt was made in the House of 
Representatives this past spring to cut 
the appropriation of the Library of Con- 
gress to such a point that the national 
library of the United States would have 
been unable to buy new books beyond its 
regular continuations and _ subscriptions 
when this attack was made upon a great 
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institution of scholarship, no public outcry 
was aroused. There were two editorials, 
one each in the New York Times and in 
the Washington Star. And we —such is 
the humility of those these days who have 
the charge of learning — we were grate- 
ful for these two. And did what could be 
done with their support. 

This angers you to hear of now. It 
did not anger you then because you never 
heard of it most likely. And why did you 
never hear of it? The answer I think is 
obvious: it was not news. It was not news 
that an attack had been made upon an 
institution of learning. It was not news 
that the leader of the attack had uncon- 
sciously revealed a fear of books, a fear 
of letting information reach the people, 
a fear of scholarship and learning. Noth- 
ing in the sorry spectacle was news to 
anyone. Fifty years ago an attack upon a 
great library, an attempt to deprive the 
people of this country of their books, 
would have brought down upon the politi- 
cian who attempted it a storm of criticism 
in the public press. Today it passes almost 
without comment. 


Record Known 

But no citations of the evidence are 
necessary. You know the record for your- 
selves. You know what headway the 
propaganda aimed against the intellectuals 
has made. You know where you stand 
in this conflict — you and everything you 
care for. You know therefore whether 
it is possible to maintain as we and others 
like us have maintained so long, a nega- 
tive position, a defensive mind. 

For myself I do not think so. The city 
of learning — or so it seems to me — can 
be defended in this war only as the city of 
freedom can be defended: by attack. To 
realize that the world of books and learn- 
ing and of art is the principal objective of 
those who would destroy our time, and to 
sit back in a humble and defensive silence 
awaiting whatever onslaught they wish 
next to make, is the role, it seems to me, 
not only of cowardice but of foolishness as 
well. Like this America we love enough 
to fight for overseas on every continent, 
our scholar’s country is a country we must 
fight abroad to save. Not by awaiting 
attack but by preventing it, not by re- 
sisting but by overcoming, can the tower- 
ing city of the mind be victor in this war. 
And unless we are ready now or very 
soon to bring the battle to our enemies and 
overcome them — to strike down ignorance 
where ignorance appears — to fly our flag 
of truth and reason higher than our 
enemies can cut it down — we cannot win 
this war within the war on which the 
outcome of the war itself depends. 
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@ Herman L. Surerer, of Birmingham. Mich., has 
assumed the superintendency at Highland Park. succeed- 
ing W. H. Lemmel 

@ Dr. Dwicut B. Ireranp, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
taken the superintendency at Birmingham, succeeding 
Dr. Shibler 
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The Grade School Building is strictly modernistic in design and its long, horizontal lines harmonize well 


with the remaining buildings in the group. 


Carroll Completes Building Program 


A remodeling and building program in- 
augurated six years ago has just been com- 
pleted by the school district of Carroll, Iowa. 
Everything incorporated in this long-time con- 
struction program was done for the purpose 
of working out a premeditated educational 
philosophy. In order that every dollar spent 
might produce a maximum of educational re- 
turn, considerable time devoted to a 
study of what should be included in a sys- 


was 


tematic educational program and what phys- 
ical facilities are best adapted for the same. 
Of the many aspects that came to light in 
this study at least four seemed to have direct 
bearing upon the physical plant 

First, if strong, healthy bodies are to be 
developed must be proper lighting, 
temperature control, ventilation, and facilities 
for both an 


there 
indoor and outdoor physical- 
education program 

Second, if pupils of all ages are to develop 
efficiency with their own hands, space and 
equipment for industrial arts become a part 
of the physical plant. 

Third, if appre- 
ciate the beautiful they should attend school 


children are to learn to 
where the landscaping, architecture, and gen- 
eral surroundings are conducive to this appre- 
ciation 

Fourth, anyone living in a democracy should 
be taught 
himself 


to think and solve problems for 
The physical aspects of the class- 


room should lend 


teaching 


This 


themselves to a 


plan 


that promotes problem solving. 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Carroll, Iowa 


V. E. Stansbury’ 


must include some sort of a work type pro- 
cedure where the pupil will be confronted 
with a definite problem or unit. It further 
necessitates an abundance of assimilative ma- 
terial from which conclusions may be drawn. 
This subject matter includes textbooks, sup- 
plementary materials, constructed projects, 
and visual aids. Obviously this requires a 
classroom of sufficient size to provide for 
individual desks or tables, a project area, and 
ample space for filing cabinets and shelving. 
The whole purpose of this type of teaching 


may be defeated or at least seriously impaired 
by the lack of sufficient classroom space. 


A Plant for Future Educational Service 

The other phases of a well-rounded educa- 
tional program were given due consideration, 
but it seemed clear that if the physical plant 
were made ample for the above mentioned 
all other essential procedures except music, 
dramatics, and visual aids could be carried on 
without additional space and equipment. 
Facilities for these three are provided as shown 
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The auditorium-gymnasium is planned to serve not only the elementary 
and high school but also the community. 
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Group work and unit projects are characteristic of the 
elementary school work. 


later, but the completed six-year remodeling If one had no poorly constructed buildings 
and building program was an attempt to that must be used for years to come, and 
develop a school plant that would advance a_i plenty of money to build an entirely new plant 
definite educational program. that included everything, the problem would 
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be simple. But seldom does this situation 
exist and definitely not in Carroll. Existing 
conditions here six years ago were quite com- 
parable with a majority of other 5000 popula- 
tion midwestern county-seat towns. There was 
a 61-year-old grade building which was 
formerly used for a high school. This huge 
structure was in bad condition and never 
built to accommodate grade children in the 
first place. The 18-year-old high school build- 
ing was good physically for many years to 
come, but functionally it was constructed to 
house a different type of educational pro- 
cedure. The classrooms were all so small that 
straight chairs alone for an average-size class 
would occupy the entire floor. This left no 
work space nor any room for bookcases or 
storing cabinets. The large study hall and the 
very small classrooms gave evidence that the 
building had been designed for a lesson-learn- 
ing, lesson-reciting type of procedure. The 
inadequate facilities for physical education, 
industrial arts, drama, and music also gave 
evidence that the building had not been de- 
signed for a systematic program of these 
activities. The school site itself was much 
too small for an outdoor physical-education 


Upper left: the elementary classrooms are fitted with ventilated wardrobes, ample mounting boards for 
students’ work, bookshelves, and storage cabinets. Upper right: the kindergarten is the gayest and one 
of the best equipped rooms in the entire plant. Lower left: the bowed windows of the kindergarten over- 
look the playground for small children. Lower right: between each two classrooms in the elementary build- 
ing a workroom for developing unit projects has been placed. It is equipped in each case with a work 

bench, storage cabinet, and sink. 
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program, and little attention had been given 
to landscaping. The general situation was not 
uncommon in a midwestern town of this size 
and no one was to blame; but how to take 
what existed and develop it into a functional 
plant required considerable thought 
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huge 
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yuild- 
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The Financial Problem 
After some careful calculation it appeared 
that $150,000 for remodeling and new con- 
d to struction could be raised by bond sales and 
pro- direct taxes over a period of five or six years 
that without impairing the financial standing. of 
the district. The first problem was to enlarge 
ft ne the small classrooms in the high school build- 
os @ ing. Fortunately the partition walls were 
d the nonbearing and could be moved without diffi- 
1t the culty. Consequently, in several instances three 
lonin. of the small rooms were converted into two 
The larger ones. The dimensions are not all that 
ation, can be desired because they are too long for 
gave the width, but the new rooms are large 
hn de enough for a work-type program. Each high 
these school pupil has enough space to spread out ; : ‘ ' ; tf , 
saul his work and sufficient room is provided for a "1 the high schoo rig <i y o ack 4 sae ity 
cotton bookshelves, cabinets, and other supply con- and a spirit of cooperative work, hence it has been advisable to 
tainers. Each classroom is supplied with eliminate partitions and turn three classrooms into two classrooms. 

plenty of assimilative material, including a order to give the pupils 
large assortment of textbooks and other in- use this material. 


class 


an opportunity to large study hall as such. Consequently, upon 
the completion of the new auditorium, the 


old study hall space was converted into two 
rooms, there was no longer any need for the large classrooms and one large, attractive 


structional supplies. The class periods have Since the work was to be done in the class- 
been lengthened from 45 to 90 minutes in 


Upper left: the cooking laboratory reproduces typical desirable home-kitchen situations. Upper right: a 

member of the Carroll board of education is a volunteer instructor in vocational metalwork. He is here in- 

structing a student in welding a piece of farm equipment. Lower left: general view of 
laboratory. Lower right: the soundproof music room is acoustically treated. 


the cooking 
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Pee ee ne 260 a installe 
Floor Plans of ‘@rade ond High School Building and Auditorium-Gymnasium, Carroll, lowa. Architects for room 4 
Grade and High School, Messrs. Huntington, Jones, and Hunter, Boulder, Colorado. Architects for the Audi- by a ne 
torium-Gymnasium, Messrs. Keffer and Jones, Des Moines, lowa. dispers 

library. Simultaneously with the remodeling auditorium and 800 for athletic contests. The remodeling program or tear down the old to the 
of the high school building a new auditorium- walls are lined with cinder block and the building and erect a new one was considered -sogesy 
gymnasium was constructed. This took imme- sealing with celotex, thus affording excellent from every angle. The former could be accom- lla 
diate precedence over the grade building be- acoustics. The two gymnasiums now provide plished for about $70,000 but was considered aaruares 
cause of the urgent need at that time. A small, ample facilities for a complete indoor physical- inadvisable because it was practically im- ' The 
poorly lighted, and poorly ventilated basement education program for all, and the two stages possible to rebuild the old structure to fit ue = 
gymnasium proved inadequate for any sys- offer sufficient opportunity for dramatics the desired educational program. For an addi- This is 
tematic physical-education program. Then, without conflicts. (The stage which was for- tional $30,000 a new structure including a a 
too, the acoustics and seating arrangement in  merly in the old study hall is now in the new wing for the industrial-arts department and cong 
the old study hall were not satisfactory for library.) The auditorium is a separate unit remodeled rooms for the homemaking depart- ulin 
any kind of public programs. Therefore, it connected with the high school building by a ment could be erected. The latter plan was wed .: 
was found suitable and more economical to tunnel. Community gatherings may be held adopted. cute 
build a combination auditorium-gymnasium. during school hours without interfering with . outside 
the regular school program, and evening Serving Work — Type Instruction — 
The High School Plant programs and games are held without opening To carry out a work-type program effec- playerc 
This new structure erected five years ago any other part of the plant. tively the classrooms were made large: 24 by lag 
consists of a lobby, shower rooms, a playing What to do with the old grade building and 37 ft. All of the furniture is movable, consist- — 
floor, 50 by 86 ft., with elevated opera seats how to provide for the industrial-arts depart- ing of tables and chairs in the kindergarten — = 
on one side and a stage 30 by 58 ft. on the ments challenged the attention of the school and first and second grades, and Welfare in- 

other side. The building will seat 1200 as an officials. Whether to go into an extensive ‘ividual desks in all other grade rooms. Along a 
one end of each room are built-in wardrobes Pheo 
for the children, a coat closet for the teacher, to havi 
and bookcases and filing cabinets for books high sc 
and other supplies. A wide cork bulletin board tages | 

is installed along the entire length of one side advanti 

of each room, and a narrow strip of cork is to the 

placed over each blackboard to afford display (After 

space for pictures, charts, and drawings per- all grac 

taining to the unit studied. The large floor soap. ) 

space permits plenty of room for a project the ind 

area. Between each two grade rooms is a the tur 

workshop equipped with tools, cabinets, work- sagewa_ 

benches, and a sink. Every child is encouraged The 

to accomplish something with his own hands. band re 

Most of the construction work for the project new bu 

areas in the classrooms is carried on in these tically 

shops. This eliminates considerable noise and with ¢ 

clutter in the classrooms. doors 

The industrial arts wing is equipped for a wide variety of Maximum health conditions are insured by out an 


re-vocational and vocational activities. proper temperature control. Unit ventilators buildin 
p 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


provide plenty of fresh air without drafts. 
Large windows reaching to the ceiling and 
installed the full length of one side of each 
room admit daylight. This light is controlled 
by a new type of cloth venetian blinds which 
disperse and deflect the direct rays of the sun 
to the darker side of the room, thus giving 
uniform light throughout. The artificial light- 
ing is produced by 
fixtures. 

The kindergarten room is 25 by 46 ft., one 
side consisting of a semicircular bay window. 
This is made up of 10 banks of windows. At 
one end of the room is a built-in cabinet for 
equipment storage and at the other end are 
built-in wardrobes. A 


semi-indirect electric 


four-color design is 
used in the asphalt-tile flooring, with a large 
circle worked out in the center. There is an 
outside door so that kindergarten children 
may come directly into their room from the 
playground. Opening off each end of the room 
are toilets equipped with lavatories, stools 
mirrors, etc., designed and built especially for 


very small children. 


Advantages of Unified Plant 

Theoretically there may be some objection 
to having a grade building connected with a 
high school plant, but the reciprocal advan- 
tages have proven to far outweigh any dis- 
advantage. The grade pupils have direct access 
to the old gymnasium and shower rooms. 
(After the gymnasium periods, twice a week, 
all grade children have a thorough bath, with 
soap.) This old gymnasium proves ample for 
the indoor physical-education work. By using 
the tunnel the grade pupils have direct pas- 
sageway to the auditorium 

The high school students have access to a 
band room and a visual-education room in the 
new building. Both of these rooms are acous- 
tically treated, and the band room is insulated 
with cork 


doors 


flooring and specially designed 
A band can play at full strength with- 
out annoying any class in any part of the 


building. The visual-education room is 24 by 
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The happy character of the primary work is well illustrated 
in the plaque adjoining the kindergarten entrance. 


51 ft., and will accommodate a large class or 
even two and still have the front row sufficient 
distance from the screen to eliminate eye- 
strain. The visual aid equipment includes a 
sound-movie machine, a slide projector, a film 
strip machine, and a full set of stereoscopes 
and stereoscopic views. Visual aids have be- 
come an integral part of the assimilative 
material in ali of the units in both the grades 
and high school. With proper scheduling all 
classes have ample opportunity to use the 
darkroom equipment. The auditorium can be 
darkened, and when large groups are interested 
in the same movie that building is used. 

Facilities for expressing one’s self through 
industrial arts had long been inadequate, but 
provision was made for this in the reorgani- 
zation program. Everyone now from the first 
grade on through high school has an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar and handy with 
tools. The large industrial-arts shop for boys 
is equipped with everything from woodwork- 
ing tools to metalworking equipment, includ- 
ing electric and acetylene welding, and turning 
lathes. In the evening this shop is used until 
midnight six nights a week by defense classes. 
The farm boys have a shop equally well 
equipped for both wood- and metalwork. A 
large overswung door accessible to an alley 
admits anything from a wheelbarrow to a 
farm tractor. Chicken houses and hog houses, 
as large as 10 by 18 ft., are now being built 
ind removed from the shop. 

Vocational homemaking is conducted under 
the Smith-Hughes plan of organization. The 
department occupies remodeled rooms in the 
high school building. It consists of one large 
room, 22 by 32 ft., designed for an all pur- 
pose study and workroom. A 10-ft. opening 
leads into a second large room divided into 


five fully equipped individual kitchens, 6 by 
10 ft. There are two smaller rooms adjacent 
to the first, one for storage, and the other, 
12 by 13 ft., for experimental purposes. The 
girls may convert it into a bedroom, living 
room, or whatever is needed for the solution 
of the problem at hand. 


For Adequate Play Space 

Mention was previously made of the con- 
gested school site, but since substantial resi- 
dences now occupy every adjacent lot there is 
little chance for expansion. Games and exer- 
cises in the outdoor air and sunshine for the 
health of children should be emphasized. This 
requires plenty of playground space which 
does not get muddy under varying weather 
conditions. With careful planning two play- 
grounds have been provided without seriously 
defacing the landscaping. One is 150 ft. square, 
slightly sunken, protected from the north 
wind by a building, and easily accessible to 
the lower grade children. This is being hard 
surfaced with black top for an all year-round 
playground. A second one, 75 by 225 ft., for 
older pupils, is surfaced with pea gravel. This 
was more economical to construct, but is not 
as satisfactory under all weather conditions. 
Grass makes an ideal surface, but does not 
stand up under constant tramping where there 
is seasonal mud as in the Middle West. In a 
systematic outdoor physical-education pro. 
gram playgrounds get hard usage and must 
be kept dry by some sort of hard surfacing 
if they are to function properly. 

For a long time schools have been attempt- 
ing to teach appreciation of the good and 
beautiful through music, art, and literature, 
but not enough attention has been given to 
artistic school plants and _ surroundings. 
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Gymnasium, Carroll, lowa. 





Artistic surroundings can be expressed in land- 
scaping and architecture. The Carroll school 
site has a slope or contour which lends itself 
naturally to good landscaping. Surrounding 
the playgrounds and in other places for suit- 
able planting are about one hundred low- 
growing evergreens which form the main 
background in winter. Hardy varieties of 
flowers, shrubbery, and well-kept grass areas 
supplement these in the summer. With well- 
defined playground areas the children never 
molest this landscaping, but rather take pride 
in its beauty. The architecture in the new 
units is an attempt to get away from the 
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traditional and to introduce something ex- 
pressive of local surroundings. In the audi- 
torium, up-and-down parallel lines are used 
to signify the corn rows of Iowa. The front 
of the new grade building deviates from the 
conventional straight wall type by the use of 
a circular canopy and a bank of 10 windows 
arranged to form a large semicircular bay 
window. At the side of each of the two main 
entrances and in plain view of all children 
entering the building is a large cement relief 
especially designed for this building by the 
sculptor, Marvin Martin of Denver. One 
relief for the lower grades depicts the char- 
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acters of Mother Goose and Alice in Wonder- 
land, while the other shows the activities and 
interests of upper grade children — athletics, 
reading, gardening, etc. The hallways have 
high quality glazed-tile walls, asphalt-tile 
flooring to match, and recessed colored drink- 
ing fountains. Glass brick is used liberally to 
light both the stair wells and hallways. 

An attempt has been made to build a phys- 
ical plant which will help in the development 
of a well-rounded educational program. Drill 
in spelling, and multiplication tables, and read- 
ing is not neglected but becomes a happy 
experience in this school. 
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A Superintendent Looks at Safety 
in Transportation Joseph B. Gucky' 


School bus transportation originated for 
the sole purpose of better equalizing the 
educational opportunities of youth. Later, 
transportation opened the way for consoli- 
dation of the small inefficient units. Today 
transportation has become a necessity in 
many school districts. 

Transportation of school children is not 
new. Horse-drawn vehicles were used to 
transport children to school as early as 
1840. The costs of transportation were 
born by private funds. It was not until the 
year of 1869 that the state of Massachu- 
setts first approved the expenditure of 
public funds for transportation purposes. 
Transportation facilities gradually  in- 
creased for the following 60. years. 

During the past decade the school trans- 
portation systems expanded rapidly, and 
there is every indication that after the 
return of peace the trend will continue. 
There are, in the United States, over 3% 
million boys and girls who are transported 
daily in some 84,000 vehicles over more 
then one million miles of one-way route as 
compared to approximately 41,500 com- 
mercial vehicles operating on 337,800 miles 
of route. It is apparent that transporta- 
tion of pupils is vested in a tremendous 
organization. 


Potential Dangers 

Transportation has met with public ap- 
proval and is here to stay. The system has 
given the schoo] administrators many new 
resnonsibilities. The school administrators 
have become so intensely interested in how 
transportation will increase the efficiency 
of instruction that they have failed to take 
cognizance of some of the _ potential 
dangers. For instance, research reveals that 
motor-vehicle deaths in rural America have 
increased 172 per cent since 1924, while 
the city increase for the same neriod was 
only 30 per cent. Evidently, most traffic 
hazards lurk in the rural areas where the 
greatest number of transportation vehicles 
operate. For that reason, school adminis- 
trators must take every possible precaution 
now if they are to minimize and avoid 
transportation injuries to school children. 
The administrator's maior ohiective should 
be to provide the youth with a safe and 
comfortable system of transportation. The 
task is not an easy one as “safety” is a 
community problem whose success is de- 
pendent upon the mutual cooperation of 
every member within the community. The 
public must become safety minded. The 
school is the most influential agency to 
create a public awareness that problems 
of safety do exist. The administrator must 
supply the initiative. The public will not 
take safety nrecantions if they are not 
~ Supe Harris, Mich. 


Sunerintendent of Schools 


convinced 
necessary. 


that safety precautions are 


Responsibilities of School Administrator 


The question may well be raised, ‘““Do 
the superintendent and the principal of 
the school have definite responsibilities 
with respect to safety in transportation of 
school children? And if so, what are some 
of his responsibilities?” 

The school administrator has the major 
responsibility of initiating and planning 
the program of safety education. He has 
certain general responsibilities to the pupils, 
the teachers, the bus drivers, and the pub- 
lic. He has certain specific responsibilities 
to the board of education. 

The school administrator has four gen- 
eral responsibilities in the school safety 
program: 

1. The administrator should see to it that 
the school curriculum, both elementary and 
secondary, does provide learning situations 
that will form safety habits in the pupils. 
The behavior of the pupils riding on the 
school bus will reflect the efficiency of safety 
instruction. 

2. The administrator should see that his 
teachers are safety minded. The in-service 
training program for the teacher should make 
provisions for the study of safety problems. 

3. The administrator should hold periodic 
conferences for the bus drivers and encour- 
age discussion of the traffic hazards that 
exist in the community. The traffic hazards 
on all auxiliary routes should be discussed 
before a driver is assigned. This will include 
trips outside of the school district to athletic 
contests or excursions. 

4. The administrator should encourage the 
leaders of the adult organizations within the 
community to study the safety problems. 

The school administrator has seven 
specific responsibilities to the board of 
education. He should supply the initiative 
in the form of definite plans and procedures 
for the program of safety: 

1. The administrator should be held re- 
sponsible for the selection and recommenda- 
tion to the board of education of intelligent 
and competent bus drivers. The selection 
should be based upon such factors as age, 
experience in driving, physical fitness, train- 
ing, moral character, intelligence, personal 
appearance, safety record, use of intoxicants, 
sociability, general attitude toward schools, 
voice and language, and knowledge of first 
aid. 

Every accident is the responsibility of 
the driver. Accidents do not just happen — 
they are caused by human beings. A good 
driver will be able to avoid accidents that 
are ordinarily charged to the carelessness 
of the other party. A good driver is a good 
public relations man. 
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A board of education that disregards the 
recommendations of the school adminis- 
trator for political or biased reasons would 
render a true bill of indictment against the 
youth of America. 

2. The administrator should recommend 
to the board of education that they purchase 
only those vehicles which definitely meet 
the safety standards set up by safety experts 
and authorities in the field. Some of the fac- 
tors which should be considered are; ade- 
quate and comfortable seating, emergency 
doors, shatterproof glass, heating and ven- 
tilating of bus interior, type of body con- 
struction, power of the unit, brakes, tires, 
and so forth. 

3. The administrator should study each 
route of travel and recommend to the board 
of education only the safe routes. Such fac- 
tors must be considered as narrow road 
beds, poorly constructed bridges or narrow 
bridges, steep hills, sharp turns, and blind 
curves or turns. 

It is extreme folly to jeopardize the lives 
of a bus load of children for the sake of 
providing transportation facilities to a few 
children on a hazardous route of travel. 

4. The administrator should stress the 
need for a full coverage insurance on each 
vehicle. The board of education should be 
thoroughly informed about the following in- 
surance provisions; public liability, personal 
accident, property damage, fire, theft, tor- 
nado, and collision. 

Transportation in many consolidated 
school districts is compulsory. When the 
central school is 10 miles from the child’s 
residence he has no other alternative than 
to ride the school bus. Therefore, the 
board of education should be legally obli- 
gated to provide for some indemnity in 
the case of any injury. 

5. The administrator should encourage 
public ownership of the vehicle and main- 
tenance of the equipment in school owned 
repair shops. 

6. The administrator should encourage the 
board of education to give each bus driver 
a written contract which carefully specifies 
the driver’s duties. 

A well-written contract protects the 
board of education from a possible charge 
of negligence of duty. 

7. The administrator should propose ac- 
counting procedures which will give a 
detailed analysis of every cost of operation. 

There is no doubt that the school ad- 
ministrator will receive lukewarm reception 
when proposing plans for a safety educa- 
tion program. Nevertheless, the adminis- 
trator can feel that he has at least done 
his iob by initiating and encouraging a 
definite program of safety. 
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Administrative Activities in Which Teachers 
Participate Democratically 


“Teacher participation is founded upon 
sound democratic principles. . . . The 
well-trained teachers of today are able to 
render valuable assistance in the management 
and supervision of schools. The voice of those 
participating must really count, not merely 
be heard and then disregarded. . . .”* In spite 
of the verbally accepted philosophy of demo- 
cratic administration, available data indicate 
that such a philosophy finds little expression 
in practice. McSwain, in reporting the re- 
sults of a study,” stated that there were only 
four administrative activities in which as 
many as 50 per cent of the teachers share 
democratically: (1) evaluating pupil progress, 
(2) preparing daily programs, (3) selecting 
textbooks, and (4) building and evaluating 
the course of study. 

Although general practice seems to indicate 
an absence of any extended democratic prac- 
tices in school administration, a few school 
systems are making vigorous efforts to have 
more than a “saying” acquaintance with dem- 
ocratic administration. Fortunately these per- 
sons include a few pioneers who are blazing 
a path between accepted theory and objective 
reality. This article attempts to present the 
extent to which six such school systems have 
opened the frontier of teacher participation 
in administrating the school. 

Thirty professors of school administration 
throughout the United States assisted the 
writer in selecting six school systems that 
were thought to be making intensive efforts 
to develop a more democratic school admin- 
istration. The six systems selected employed 
a total of 526 teachers and ranged in size 
from 45 to 180 teachers. 

In addition to data obtained by means of 
the questionnaire technique, each system was 
visited personally by the writer. However, 
data presented in this paper are based pri- 
marily upon the 257 replies (49 per cent) to 
the questionnaire by teachers, eighteen (72 
per cent) principals, and the six superin- 
tendents. In the questionnaire, teachers, 
principals, and superintendents were request- 
ed to check on a list of administrative 
activities those in which the teachers coopera- 
tively participate. Cooperating members 
were instructed that “cooperatively partici- 
pate” was to be interpreted as meaning that 
those persons affected by a policy or prac- 
tice are given the opportunity to share in 
the policy’s formulation and adoption to the 
extent of the participants’ ability. Coopera- 
tive participation was not to be considered 
as the act of merely consulting individuals 
in the system after which the administrative 

‘Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, II! 

*“Critical Problems in School Administration,’’ Twelfth 


Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, N. E 
A., p. 184 

*“Cooperation Principles and Practices,’’ Eleventh Year 
book, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc 
tion, N. E. A., p. 168 
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staff formulated a policy according to its own 
values and judgment. 

The list of activities submitted did not pur- 
port to include all or even the most important 
administrative activities. However, it did in- 
clude activities in areas affecting several dif- 
ferent groups. There were activities that di- 


TABLE I. ACTIVITIES IN WHICH TEACHERS 
PARTICIPATE ACCORDING TO THE STATE- 
MENTS OF TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Percentage of Responses 


22 
Activity = ¢ = z 3 : 
1. Building and evaluating the 
SES GE GOBER cick wccncccoces 99 100 100 
2. Selecting textbooks ......... 99 100 100 
3. Determining standards of con- 
ee rs eer ities Se 100 * 
4. Formulating extracurricular ob- 
jectives and practices........ 94 94 
5. Planning assembly programs... 93 100 
6. Determining playground super- 
rere 89 67 ° 
7. Determining disciplinary prac- 
P s2tactesvieiessoeusncs a 100 ° 
8. Determining pupil  classifica- 
Ce Ds oka aod sé csagees 86 83 ° 
9. Preparing the daily program 84 89 * 
10. Determining the time pupils 
may enter the building. + 84 R3 50 
11. Determining promotion poli- 
cies and practices........... 83 83 100 
12. Planning and conducting teach- 
er Sr vitcececeasnees Oe 89 83 
13. Selecting and administering 
tests P pueee hoe oaC aden 80 79 83 
14. Preparing the salary schedule 80 72 83 
15. Evaluating pupil personnel... 79 94 100 
16. Developing and planning pupil 
records and reports....... 61 100 100 
17. Determining participation § in 
narades, pageants, etc... —) 56 67 
18. Preparing the school calendar 51 56 67 
19. Planning policy of teacher ab- 
sence due to illmess.......... 45 21 83 
20. Determining class size. . 42 50 ° 
21. Preparing the budget 40 50 67 
22. Formulating supervisory activ- 
rere , in. oe 44 50 
23. Evaluating teaching personnel 29 50 50 
24. Assigning teachers to buildings 
and grades ieaiee 28 33 50 
25. Evaluating maintenance per- 
0 Err 24 56 33 
26. Planning school buildings 13 56 50 
27. Employing teachers . ; 11 28 17 
28. Discharging teachers ; e; 17 0 


*These activities were not included in the superin- 
tendents’ questionnaire. 


rectly affect the community, the teaching staff, 
the administrative staff, and the pupils. It 
was assumed that the procedure of determin- 
ing practices in these areas, would tend to 
provide some indication concerning the extent 
to which teachers were sharing in democratic 
participation in these systems. 


Range of Participation 

From the total of 28 activities listed in 
Table I, at least half the teachers indicated 
that there is democratic participation in a total 
of 18. At least half the principals stated 
teachers participated in all except (1) plan- 
ning the policy with respect to teacher ab- 
sences, (2) formulating supervisory activities, 
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(3) assigning teachers to buildings and grades, 
and (4) employing and discharging teachers. 

From data in Table I, it will be noted that 
the activities providing the least amount of 
participation were those related to the selec- 
tion and dismissal of members of the per- 
sonnel. The activities most often providing 
opportunities for teacher participation related 
to building and evaluating the curriculum and 
selecting textbooks. 

As many as four fifths of the teachers and 
principals indicated that teachers participated 
democratically in the following administrative 
activities: (1) constructing and evaluating the 
curriculum; (2) selecting textbooks; (3) de- 
termining standards of pupil conduct; (4) 
formulating extracurricular activities and ob- 
jectives; (5) planning assembly programs; 
(6) determining playground supervisory prac- 
tices; (7) establishing pupil classification 
practices; (8) preparing daily programs; (9) 
setting the time pupils may enter the school 
building; (10) developing standards for pupil 
promotion practices; and (11) planning and 
conducting teachers’ meetings 

The only activities included in the super- 
intendents’ questionnaire that were not han- 
dled democratically according to at least 
half the superintendents were: employing and 
discharging teachers and evaluating the main- 
tenance personnel. 

In the main, there appears to be general 
agreement among teachers, principals, and 
superintendents concerning the extent of 
teacher participation in the activities sub- 
mitted for a reaction. However, there are a 
few activities to which attention may be di- 
rected due to significant differences of re- 
sponses between administrators and classroom 
teachers. For example, while all principals 
and superintendents indicated that teachers 
participate in developing pupil personnel rec- 
ords and reports, only 61 per cent of the 
teachers confirmed this view. In addition, 
while one half the principals and superin- 
tendents indicated participation in evaluating 
teaching personnel, only 29 per cent of the 
teachers state they participated in this im- 
portant activity. In the case of planning 
school buildings, half the principals and super- 
intendents stated that teachers participate 
Yet only 13 per cent of the teachers agreed 
However, in this activity, in terms of re- 
sponses of teachers from within the three 
systems where principals and superindendents 
indicated teacher participation, 70 per cent 
of the teachers agreed that they had a real 
share in planning school buildings 


Typical Examples of Participation 
The professional staff of the six cooperat- 
ing schools and writer recognize that under 
the present legal restrictions the board of 
education finally approves many of the poli- 
cies concerning activities included in Table I 
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before 
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become effective. Conse- 
democratic participation in deter- 
mining such policies needs be considered at 
this time 
function. 


they may 


as essentially a recommendatory 
such circumstances, 
administrative staff alone 
formulating its recommendations to the board 
of education, the entire professional staff eith- 


However, in 
instead of the 


er as a body or by means of a representative 
group formulates the recommendations in a 
democratic manner and presents them to the 
board through the superintendent. 

In those systems in which teachers partici- 
pated in formulating the salary schedule, su- 
perintendents stated that the salary schedules 
in operation were those that had been devel- 
oped essentially by the teaching personnel. 

In one of the systems a matter relating to 
both the salary schedule and teacher appraisal 
was managed democratically. In this case 
the board of education had adopted a salary 
schedule presented with the exception of the 
manner of administering the salary incre- 
ments. In this particular instance, the board 
ruled that the salary increments should be 
based upon merit. Consequently, the educa- 
tional staff set to work democratically to de- 
velop a means whereby the merit 
might be administered with the most 
factory manner feasible 


theory 
satis- 


In two of the school systems included in 
the study, principalship vacancies recently oc- 
curred. In both the teaching personnel had 
a major share in selecting the person whose 
name was finally submitted to the board of 
education for election. In one system, only 
those building in 
which the vacancy occurred made the recom- 
mendations, 


teachers assigned to the 
whereas in the other system, 
all teachers within the system participated in 
nominating the candidate by means of writ- 
ten ballots. In both cases recent reports from 
the schools lead one to believe the selections 
were made intelligently and satisfactorily. 
The superintendent of one of the systems 
has recently accepted a position in another 
city. Under the leadership of the 
tendent 


superin- 
members 
of the board of education have become in- 


in this particular system 


terested in the democratic procedure and have 
cooperated closely with the teaching staff in 
its democratic procedures. In filling the va- 
cancy thus created, the board did not ignore 
the teaching staff and alone select the incum- 
bent. Instead the board kept in close contact 
with the teachers, and after the field of can- 
didates had been limited to two persons, these 
candidates were requested to meet with the 
teachers’ council for an interview in order 
to give the teaching body an opportunity to 
react to the two men. This is a unique step in 
school administration and one which the 
writer believes indicates a new trend 

In one of the systems employing the rep- 
resentative council as 
ment, the 


a participating instru- 
writer had the 
observe the disposition of 
trative 


opportunity to 
several adminis- 


problems. Among those considered, 
was that of formulating the school calendar 
for the ensuing year. The superintendent pre- 


sented to the council his plan for the opening 
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dates. The 
discussion, 


closing, and _ vacation 


however, 


council, 
made significant 
recommendations for changes in the superin- 


after 


tendent’s proposal and these were embodied 
in the report presented to the board of edu- 
cation for approval. 

In one of the cooperating school systems, 
teachers, principals, and 
stated that 


superintendents 
a leave-of-absence policy devel- 
oped by the educational staff was approved 
by the board. 

Subsequent to the time data were collected 
for the major portion of this paper another 
example of democratic planning in one of the 
six cooperating schools came to the writer’s 
attention. Planning and building the Crow Is- 
land School in Winnetka not 
participation in 


only demon- 
planning, but also 
shows desirable use of the specialist in demo- 


strates 


cratic processes. In the case of planning Crow 
Island School an early problem was to ac- 
quaint the architect with the educational phi- 
losophy of the schools in order that the new 
building might be a true expression of such a 
philosophy. Consequently, the architect, Law- 
rence Perkins, spent weeks in the 
schools attending faculty meetings, watching 
pupils and teachers at work, to catch the 
spirit and philosophy as expressed in actual 
practice. During this period the architect, in 
order to learn what should be incorporated in 
the building, collected ideas in meetings with 
teachers of the various grade groups, special 
teachers, school 


several 


board, superintendent, and 
janitors. Fortified with the school’s philosophy 
and the personnel’s ideas about the proposed 
building, the architect next constructed a 
model and made pictures which were exhibited 
for study in each of Winnetka’s schools in 
order that the personnel could study and 
criticize the plans. Although activities cannot 
be described here, participation did not cease 
with planning but continued throughout the 
construction of the building. The architect re- 
ports that participation of teachers and others 
in planning Crow Island School made the dif- 
ference between what might 
another 


have been just 
building and the 
embodiment of an 
philosophy that it is. 


school practical 


architectural educational 


Outcomes of Teacher Participation 

Principals and superintendents were unani- 
mous and more than 95 per cent of the teach- 
ers indicated that the outcomes of democratic 
administration (1) provide a means whereby 
more constructive procedures are developed, 
and (2) that a democratic procedure is a most 
effective means of promoting the growth of 
each person participating. 

Teachers stated that the most important 
results of participation they had observed or 
experienced by determining 
educational policies and administrative prac- 
tices were as follows: (1) 


participating in 


Increased growth 
is attained by those participating. (2) Morale 
and esprit de corps is improved. (3) A feel- 
ing of increased responsibility for the welfare 
of the educational enterprise is noted. (4) 
There is a better understanding of local polli- 


cies and practices. (5) Participants receive a 
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DR. HENRY H. HILL 


Superintendent of Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. Henry Hill, who has had a distinguished career as 
teacher, supervisor, and superintendent of schools in 
southern communities, was on July 21 elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa. He ‘succeeds Dr. 
Ben G. Graham, who died in March, 1942 

Dr. Hill was born at Statesville, N. C. After obtaining 
his doctor’s degree at Columbia University, he became 
a teacher and superintendent of schools at Walnut Ridge, 
Ark., from 1916 to 1920. Later he was an instructor in 
Spanish at the University of Virginia from 1920 to 1921, 
then principal of the senior high school at Walnut Ridge 
from 1922 to 1927, and state high school supervisor for 
Arkansas from 1928 to 1929, During the year 1940-41, 
he was assistant superintendent of instruction at St. 
Louis, Mo., and most recently he held the important 
post of executive dean of the University of Kentucky 
Dr. Hill has held various important offices in state and 
national associations 


greater breadth of vision. (6) The teacher 
develops initiative and a more studious at- 
titude toward educational problems when he 
knows that his ideas count. (7) Those par- 
ticipating tend to practice similar relation- 
ships with pupils. (8) There is mutual 
understanding of the problems of others thus 
resulting in greater respect for the opinion 
of others. Greater unity of purpose is attained. 

Comments of teachers in explaining out- 
comes of participation in administration are 
worthy of mention. One teacher said, in de- 
scribing her growth in ability to see her 
function in a larger pattern, “I now have a 
revised perspective of problems arising in 
my classroom.” Another, writing in a similar 
vein, expressed the idea: “I can now link my 
little world with the school system in gen- 
eral.” While another commented, “I have an 
increased appreciation of the significance of 
my job.” Relative to the growth in teacher 
interest, one commented, “There is a quick- 
ened interest in teaching among us.” Another 
experienced teacher thus summed up the out- 
comes: “A spirit of sharing and cooperating 
among teachers, administrators, and pupils re- 
sults in increased capacity to see situations 
from many angles and so be tolerant in judg- 
ment, give criticism, and be 
happy in doing hard work together.” 


constructive 








Democracy Works in Brewer, Maine 


For many years the citizens of Brewer have 
been aware of the crowded conditions in the 
elementary schools. They have also realized 
that the buildings are in poor locations and 
of antique construction. So in the early fall 
of 1940, after considerable deliberation, the 
school board authorized a_ school-building 
survey. The school budget had not included 
any item to pay for such a survey; but almost 
the same day that the decision. was made, 
a statement was received announcing establish- 
ment by the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation of its New Program of Research, 
Service, and Instruction in Educational 
Administration, one of the purposes of which 
was to make its assistance and cooperation 
available to communities in the study of their 
school systems. An application was made and 
the prompt reply assured us that not only 
would the Graduate School be glad to assist 
with our problem, but that they would stay 
with it until the study was completed. More- 
over, we were further told that in view of 
the lack of local funds at Brewer and the 
intriguing nature of the problem the cost 
would be small, covering only the actual 
expenses of those doing the work. 

The offer was accepted on those conditions, 
and Dr. Alfred D. Simpson and Dr. Edgar 
Fuller arrived in Brewer one cold day early 
in December for their first analysis of the 
situation. After a conference with the school 
officials it was agreed that this should be a 
project in which the community, the teachers, 
the city officials, and the school administrators 
should all have a share. This was to be a 
problem which the community would study 
and solve in a truly democratic way. 

The plan worked out provided for the selec- 
tion of six committees to study the following 
phases of the problem as related to a long- 
term school housing program: 


The elementary school program. 

The high school program. 

Present status of schoolhousing facilities. 

Area populations and school attendance trends. 

Educational and municipal finance. 

Co-ordination of education and community 
facilities. 


The personnel of the various committees 
was selected by the superintendent and the 
high school principal with advice and sug- 
gestions from Dr. Simpson and Dr. Fuller. 

Chairmen, who had qualities of leadership 
as well as interest, were carefully chosen. The 
other committee members were selected from 
varied groups who were especially interested 
in school and city progress. Each of the 49 
members was notified from Cambridge of his 
selection to serve on a committee. 

The groups met at once and began the 
study of their particular phase of the survey 
assisted by Dr. Simpson and Dr. Fuller. The 
work of the several groups was progressing 
toward a culminating point when on March 
22, 1941, the Page School burned. This was 


~ 3$uperintendent of Schools, Brewer, Me. 





H. R. Houston’ 


the largest of the elementary buildings and 
housed 275 children from grades one through 
six. What had been started as a long time 
schoolhousing study at once assumed im- 
mediate necessity. 

On the evening of March 25, a -meeting 
of the members of the various committees 
and other interested persons was held. It was 
attended by about fifty other persons in addi- 
tion to the regular committee members, in- 
cluding members of the city council and 
representatives of other key organizations. 
A general discussion was held and the work 
of the school survey explained. It was finally 
agreed that action should be deferred until 
reports were available from the _ six 
committees. 

Not the least of the difficulties encountered 
was the low fiscal ability of Brewer and 
statutory limitations on funding power. The 
city had nearly reached its regular, state 
imposed debt limit and could not borrow 
sufficient funds to build and equip a new 
building. In fact, when the last school build- 
ing to be built in Brewer was constructed in 
1924, the general city debt limit allowed in- 
sufficient fiscal leeway and a special legis- 
lative enactment had to be passed to obviate 
funding difficulties. The measure then adopted 
took the form of the creation of the special 
Brewer High School District. Hence, at this 
time it was necessary to take extraordinary 
steps and to move for an act of the legislature 
to enlarge and extend the Brewer High School 
District Law of 1923, thereby giving the 
trustees of that district, subject to municipal 
referendum, the power to issue bonds which 
would cover the building costs. 

The 1940 session of the state legislature 
was still in session and a bill was drafted 
and introduced. Under suspension of rules, 
it passed both houses unanimously, and was 
signed by the governor as an emergency law. 
Under the terms of this act the trustees were 
authorized to issue bonds not to exceed $450,- 
000. It was felt that this sum would be suffi- 
cient for all school-building needs for the 
next 25 years. This act provided that the 
voters of Brewer must accept it in a regular 
or special election the date for which would 
be set by the city council. If this emergency 
had arisen when the state legislature was not 
in session, the building project might have 
been delayed as much as two years. 

The several committees worked as rapidly 
as possible and on May 27 were ready to 
make a preliminary report. A general com- 
mittee was then organized consisting of some 
members of all the committees and additional 
representative citizens. This group heard the 
report of the six committees, asked questions, 
made suggestions, and voiced ideas and 
opinions about the school-building program. 
Before this meeting adjourned it was voted 
that the chairman appoint a committee of 
three to make further investigation of the 
different proposals, such as_ interviewing 
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architects and contractors, and report to the 
general committee as soon as possible several 
alternative plans of action. There were 
appointed on this small committee a member 
of the school board, a member of the city 
council, and a businessman. They held four 
meetings which were also attended by Dr. 
Fuller and the Superintendent. As a result 
of these meetings they presented to the gen- 
eral group four possible plans for new build- 
ings which it seemed to them might be 
considered. These four plans were mimeo- 
graphed and a copy was sent to each member 
of the general committee. The general com- 
mittee then met and discussed the report of 
the subcommittee and although this subcom- 
mittee was chosen as a fact-finding committee, 
it was evident by the tone of its report that 
it favored Plan D — that the city build a new 
high school connected with and utilizing the 
municipal auditorium and its other facilities 
in the plan—use the present high school 
building (erected in 1924) as a consolidated 
grade building — discontinue five old grade 
buildings, and transport the high school pupils 
who live in remote sections of the city. 

The general committee discussed this plan 
at considerable length, giving little attention 
to the other plans, and before adjournment 
voted unanimously to adopt it. Members of 
the city government present agreed that the 
special election on the referendum should be 
called at once (it was later set for July 14). 
The collaboration of city and school officials, 
teachers, parents, and representatives of civic 
organizations had obviously cleared away 
many local misunderstandings and had paved 
the way for community agreement on a 
matter of complex community policy. 

The plans for publicity included a joint 
meeting of all the PTA organizations in the 
city, and interested citizens were invited to 
attend this gathering. They were informed 
regarding the conclusions reached by the 
general committee, were given copies of the 
proposed plan, and had an opportunity to ask 
questions and to make suggestions. Finally, 
they were implored to use their influence 
toward the passage of the referendum. 

The day before the referendum a copy of 
Plan D and a further plea for a favorable 
vote was delivered at the door of every voter 
in the community. The campaign for better 
schoolhousing in the city of Brewer was suc- 
cessfully concluded on Monday, July 14, when 
the voters, by a three to two majority, 
authorized the bond issue. It seems certain 
that needed school projects in which the 
public take an active part are almost certain 
to receive their wholehearted support and co- 
operation and finally succeed. 

During the summer of 1941 both the super- 
intendent of schools and the high school 
principal were members of the Harvard Work- 
shop where they further studied the problem 


of future building development, with special 
(Concluded on page 77) 
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Los Angeles Gears Its Schools to the 


Newer War 


The vital services which the nation’s schools 
are contributing to our all-out war effort, are 
made unmistakably clear in Superintendent 
Vierling Kersey’s report telling how the Los 
Angeles city schools have been geared to the 
war emergency. The spirit of “we can, we 
must, we will,” has not been wanting. Here 
administrative skill and resourcefulness have 
grappled with problems of defense training, 
wartime curriculum developments, wartime 
adult education, wartime emergency use of 
the schools showing that “we can, we must, 
and we will.” 

Defense Training. Superintendent Kersey 
reports that the training for occupations 
essential to national defense has been in 
operation in the Los Angeles city schools 
since June, 1940. School shops are being used 
24 hours a day. Teachers have been recruited 
from the trades and have been given special 
and intensive teacher training. At the outset, 
students were recruited partly from WPA 
rolls and partly from the rolls of the United 
States Employment Service. At the present 
time the WPA source has been practically 
exhausted and all student referrals are made 
by the employment service. 

Up to the present time 32,912 students 
have been enrolled in the Los Angeles defense 
classes. The largest enrollment exists in the 
fields of welding, machine shop, sheet metal, 
and ship fitting. 

On June 4 of the present year, the Los 
Angeles city schools were asked to expand 
their program to provide for an expected in- 
crease in the employment needs of the ship- 
yards and aircraft factories in southern Cali- 
fornia. The request recommended an increase 
of 1640 trainees per month and steps are un- 
der way to meet this demand. The prepara- 
tions for expansion are being made in the 
following fields: arc welding, aircraft elec- 
tricity, switchboard installation, aircraft elec- 
tricity — general, marine electricity, aircraft 
riveting, aircraft sheet metal, and aircraft 
installation mechanics. 

Wartime Curriculum Developments. The 
schools of Los Angeles are making a number 
of curriculum adjustments to meet the war- 
time needs according to superintendent Ker- 
sey. The content of wartime curriculum has 
been modified wherever necessary to provide 
instruction necessary for war efforts. New 
courses are being added in mathematics, sci- 
ence. and industrial arts to meet the special 
requirements of pupils planning to enter de- 
fense industries or the armed services. Plans 
are complete for the introduction of an 
aeronautics major with the beginning of the 
1942-43 school year. This major will give 
emphasis to mathematics. science, and shop- 
work related to the construction and use of 
the airplane. Two alternate courses will be 
offered within the major. One will lead to 
employment in the aircraft factories and in 
the ground service of the flying forces. The 
other will lead to college courses in aeronau- 
tical engineering and to special training pro- 
grams for flyers. The first will emphasize the 
practical side of applied mathematics, science 
and drafting, with extensive opportunity for 
manipulative practice in the shons. The sec- 
ond will provide the technical foundation 


Emergencies 


necessary for advanced study of aviation. 
Both courses will be open to selected students 
of proven ability and aptitude. Because of 
current difficulty in obtaining suitable equip- 
ment, the shop activities of the senior year 


will be concentrated in five or six of the city’s - 


senior high schools. In these centers, an ade- 
quate aeronautical laboratory is already in the 
process of development. While these new 
courses are being planned to meet war needs, 
there is every indication that they will form 
a permanent part of the school curriculum 
and will serve important purposes after the 
war. 

The general program of the schools is be- 
ing modified according to the demands of the 
present emergency. In the social studies 
greater stress is being placed on geography, 
American history, and Latin American rela- 
tions. In music, community singing and pa- 
triotic American songs are receiving major 
attention. An intensive program for the de- 
velopment of physical fitness has been set up 
in all physical education and health classes. 
The Los Angeles schools are launching a pro- 
gram which involves the teaching of first aid 
to all pupils in elementary and secondary 
schools. In like manner, art, home economics, 
commercial education, and other fields have 
been reorganized wherever necessary to help 
the schools do their part in achieving victory. 

Adult Education. The adult education pro- 
gram of the Los Angeles city schools. during 
the coming year. is to be devoted largely to 
the war effort. Superintendent Kersey points 
out that many recreational courses and activ- 
ities not related to military and civilian de- 
fense reeds will be discontinued for the dura- 
tion. Classes for air raid wardens, auxiliary 
police. fire watchers. and messengers will take 
their place. The night schools also offer in- 
struction in the care. oneration. and mainte- 
nance of vehicles for the Ambulance Corps 
and other civilian groups. The list of war 


WINNING THE WAR 


In our task. as we deal directly with the 
erohlem of winnine the war. it is not suf- 
ficient to win a military victory — it is even 


more important that we win the victory of 


the democratic spirit within our own borders. 
If we lose this last there is no value in 
winning the former. Our chief job as teach- 
ers is with this spiritual battle. We must 
give to young America a clear picture of its 
ideal. We must insure that young America 
will love that ideal. We must be certain that 
young America when it matures will be 
effective in living under it. We should play 
a part as citizens and teachers in building a 
peace that is sensible and realistic, but one 
which will assure all peoples as soon as they 
are ready that all men the world over, white, 
black, and yellow, will be treated as men 
and not as tools. 

This task will dip deeply into our 
strengths. We pray that we have depth 
enough. — Earl H. Hanson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Rock Island, III. 
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classes also includes: nutrition, canteen cook- 
ery, care of victory gardens, conservation of 
clothing and scarce materials, and physical 
fitness. The Los Angeles City College is par- 
ticipating in the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram with a special school 200 miles inland 
at Lone Pine, Calif. Here a group of 80 young 
men are being given pilot training. The col- 
lege also participates in the navy V-1l pro- 
gram, in the army signal corps training setup, 
and in numerous technical and engineering 
preparatory programs. 

Housing. During the school year 1941-42, 
between seven and eight thousand children 
appeared in new locations in Los Angeles 
where no classrooms were available. In gen- 
eral, the increases occurred in areas adjacent 
to airports or industrial centers and during 
the coming year it seems probable that we 
shall see an even greater change. At the pres- 
ent time, 13 county and city housing projects 
are nearing completion, all of which give 
preference to defense workers and many of 


‘which are located near shipbuilding plants 


and airports. In addition to these public proj- 
ects, there are many private projects almost 
equal in size and still others to come. Up to 
the present time there has been no authoriza- 
tion for permanent building. An attempt has 
been made to meet the needs by transferring 
temporary buildings and changing boundary 
lines. At the present time the number of 
half-day sessions in the city schools is greater 
than it has been at any time since 1934 fol- 
lowing the earthquake of the previous year 
and the prospect of returning to normal hous- 
ing conditions is not likely to improve. 

Personnel. War conditions have brought 
about a reversal in the trend of high school 
enrollments which has prevailed for at least 
20 years. The evacuation of aliens, the em- 
ployment of students of high school age in 
war industries, and other factors promise to 
effect a reduction in high school enrollment 
of approximately 5000 students for the com- 
ing year. Fortunately this drop in student 
enrofment is accompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in the teaching staff. Nearly 150 
high school teachers have entered the service 
and there is a prospect of still further losses. 
The general policy adopted by the board has 
been to make no replacements in either teach- 
ing or administrative positions so that the 
schools will be operating with a material re- 
duction in ‘staff. Losses on the elementary 
level have been largely offset by the increased 
number of young children, so that little ad- 
justment is necessary. 

Emergency Use of School Plants. For 
many years a skeleton organization has been 
in existence in Los Angeles County known as 
the Major Disaster Committee. This com- 
mittee was instituted to meet any emergency 
arising through earthquake, fire, or war con- 
ditions. The schools have always been an in- 
tegral part of this organization. The present 
emergency is leading to the perfection and 
extension of former plans. Schools throughout 
all of the 1100 square miles of Los Angeles 
district have been designated as emergency 
centers both for first-aid and for emergency 
feeding. Plans have also been made in each 
school to insure a maximum degree of safety 
in case of bombing or other attack. Actual 
emergency uses of the school have consisted 
of making them available to military units at 
various times as needs arose. The first emer- 
gencies sometimes interfered with the overa- 
tion of schools, but organization is heing 
perfected in such a way that the future evicen- 
cies can be met without any material disturb- 
ances to the school program. 
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The Hot House and the Tool House of the Evanston High School are conveniently sheltered by 


A STUDENT VIEWS THE EVANSTON 
HIGH SCHOOL HORTICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT 


Harry B. Smart’ 


To provide experience for persons desiring to 
study horticulture and thus offer preparation for 
future vocations, and to aid in promoting and 
conserving plant beauty on the school campus, 
and on home grounds, the Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, IIll., four years ago, 
created a horticulture department. Two classes 
were contemplated—one during the day for 
high school students, and another in the evening 
for interested adult members of the community 

Horticulture is a junior-senior course in which 
approximately 30 students are enrolled. Under 
supervision of an experienced teacher, the class 
is conducted in such a way as to provide a rich 
variety of experiences for the class. Individual 
projects scheduled for completion in a specified 
length of time, are assigned to the students. 
Except for preliminary instructions and _ occa- 
sional help, the boys and girls work independ- 
ently — just as they would in the home garden 
or on the farm. 

The students gain valuable experience from 
actual gardening problems in the greenhouse and 
on the campus. The work involves digging weeds, 
planting seedlings, trimming borders, sowing 
grass, pruning trees and shrubs, digging and 
planting bulbs, and similar activities which are 
supplemented by textbooks, discussion periods, 
and weekly tests. In all of these activities, spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the practical applica- 
tion of classroom knowledge to the planting and 
growth of ornamental plants, trees, and shrubs 
most suited to Evanston gardens. 

The complete facilities of the department in- 
clude a greenhouse, measuring 18 by 33 feet, 
built by the students of the building trades 
classes in 1939. It is steam heated and kept 
thermostatically at a constant temperature of 63 
degrees. Adjoining the greenhouse is a workshop- 
classroom, which houses a reference library of 
books and current magazines, an organized file 
of official pamphlets and magazine clippings, and 
an up-to-date tool collection 

Since America’s entry into the war, the im- 
portance of horticulture is becoming increasingly 
evident. A basic factor in the conservation of our 
national resources, it forms the foundation of 
the “victory garden” effort and will play an 
important role in postwar beautification of homes 
These are immediate aims of the courses at 
Evanston High School in addition to the older 
aims of teaching science and prevocational edu- 
cation 


Student, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, I 


wings of the main building. 
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Textbook study supplements the practical gardening problems. 
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What Should be the Labor Policy 


of a Board of Education?’ Clarence A. Mason 


The subject, “What should be the labor 
policy of a board of education?” is one that 
cannot be discussed without a short analysis 
of democracy and the problem of labor in a 
democracy. I like very much the definition 
of Bernard Smith in his book, The Democrat- 
ic Spirit, in which he says: 

The words men fight and die for are the 
coins of politics, where by much usage they are 
soiled and by much manipulating debased. That 
has evidently been the fate of the word, “De- 
mocracy.” It has come to mean whatever any 
one wants it to mean. 

For example, soon after the word “Fascism 
became widely known, there were some who said 
that our people could be persuaded to accept 
Fascism if it were disguised as a Democratk 
movement. Fortunately, they have not had the 
satisfaction of seeing their prophecies fulfilled, 
but they have certainly seen some rather weird 
distortions of the Democratic idea advanced as 
measures for the defense of Democracy. Senti- 
ments born of bigotry, race prejudice, and private 
interest have been advocated, more than once, 
as expressions of this country’s magnificent tra 
dition of freedom and equality. 


Democracy and Labor 


Webster defines Democracy as “the rule of 
the people,” which would seem to me to be 
a very simple principle, and those who are 
not willing to accept this meaning are those 
who speculate about its meaning. To speak 
of “people” is to refer to the majority of the 
population. And the majority is composed of 
men and women in moderate circumstances 
and of all races and faiths. A_ significant 
factor in our history has been the effort, on 
one hand, of the minority groups to prevent 
the people from ruling and, on the other 
hand, the failure of the people to express 
their will and have it applied rationally. The 
democratic way of life, or the people’s desire 
to rule, has been simply a desire for greater 
opportunities to get more of the good things 
of life—food, shelter, leisure, joy, education, 
religion, security. Occasionally their will has 
been deliberately thwarted; usually they have 
been misinformed as to what their will should 
be, and how they should attempt to satisfy 
it. It has been possible and is still possible 
to misinform, divert, and delude many of our 
citizens—but not forever and not about every- 
thing. They will learn in time. The proof 
of this is the fact that they have bettered 
their material circumstances and acquired 
self-respect, and in the process of doing so 
they have constantly enlarged and enforced 
the application of such doctrines as equality 
before the law, universal suffrage, public edu 
cation, limitation of economic privilege, re 
ligious and racial tolerance, and so on; for it 
is these social conditions that are favorable 
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to the progress of many people. This, in 
brief, is the history of democracy. In that 
history, writers of all kinds—storytellers, 
preachers, politicians, lawyers—have had their 
roles to help express not merely the people’s 
will, but to formulate it. 

To illustrate: Thomas Jefferson, after 
graduation from William and Mary College 
and admittance to the bar, had a _ varied 
career, through the House of Burgesses and 
the Continental Congress. In the latter body, 
because of his known qualifications as a 
thinker and writer, he was appointed to the 
committee to draw up the Declaration of In- 
dependence. This was his masterpiece. Ever 
since he wrote it, attempts have been made 
to prove that he did not mean what he said. 
But we have taken his words at their face 
value, and so long as those words are taken 
seriously by this country, democracy will be 
secure. When he substituted the words “pur- 
suit of happiness” for the word “property,” 
a revolution in social thought was accom- 
plished. This substitution would seem to in- 
dicate that as early.as 1775 the problem of 
personal versus property rights was predom- 
inantly a serious question before the people. 
From that Declaration of Independence are 
taken these words: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident; that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with inherent and inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the gov 
erned; that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or abolish it, and to insti 
tute new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles and organizing its powers in such 
form as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their happiness 

In that document were set out those facts 
and conditions about which the early settlers 
were complaining to the English King. While 
not specifically so mentioned, it is reasonab!e 
to suppose that complete domination of labor 
by the English monarch was one of the bad 
conditions. 


An Early Labor Case 

An early defender of union labor was Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, who toward the end of 
his life became the editor and chief owner 
of the New York Evening Post. One of his 
masterpieces was “The Right of Workmen to 
Strike,” which was published because 20 men 
had been sentenced for the crime of “refusing 
to work.” The punishment imposed on these 
men by the judge was that officers appointed 
for the purpose should immediately demand 
from them a sum of money which was named 
in the sentence of the court. The amount 
demanded would have taken all of their sav- 
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ings of many years. How the money was 
gotten together is not recorded, but the fine 
was paid as demanded. 

Let us study the case for a moment. What 
was their offense? They had committed the 
crime of unanimously declining to go to work 
at the wages offered to them by their masters. 
They had probably said to one another, “Let 
us come out from the meanness of our caste; 
let us begin to do what other men, more priv- 
ileged and more honored, are doing every day, 
by the means which we believe to be the 
best, let us raise ourselves and our fami- 
lies above the humbleness of our conditions. 
We may be wrong, but we cannot help be- 
lieving that we might do much if we were 
true brothers to each other and would resolve 
not to sell the only thing which is our own, 
the cunning of our hands, for less than it is 
worth.” What other things they may have done 
is insignificant, but it was for this that they 
were condemned and had to endure the pen- 
alty of the law. William Cullen Bryant went 
on in his paper to seriously condemn such 
acts and called the practice slavery. The 
decision of Judge Edwards is quoted as fol- 
lows: “Self-created societies are unknown to 
the constitution and laws, and will not be 
permitted to rear their crest and extend their 
baneful influence over any portion of the 
community.” Coming from such a respected 
journal, from a highly respected editor, is 
realization that there was a movement to 
change laws of that kind. 

In the list of those great names in our 
country, who have fought labor battles or 
for other various similar reformations, appear 
such names as William Lloyd Garrison, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry David Thoreau, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Abraham Lincoln, David R. 
Locke, Grover Cleveland, William Dean 
Howells, William Jennings Bryan, Woodrow 
Wilson, Heywood Broun, Lincoln Steffens, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and finally, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Meantime, our early settlers were often as 
bigoted as some of the church sects they were 
fleeing. They were largely drawn from the 
middle and lower classes, and they came here 
not merely to worship freely, but to better 
themselves. They wanted land to cultivate 
and opportunities to trade, which meant that 
they wanted to be rid of the restrictions 
imposed upon them in the old world. There- 
fore, they wanted physical and political free- 
dom as well as religious freedom. In the end 
they wanted a free market, a community in 
which there was competition in production 
and selling and out of that desire came the 
belief that there ought to be equality of op- 
portunity. It was to this latter that they 
based their desires for equality and oppor- 
tunity of labor. 
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More Recent Problems 

The above is a generalized view of the 
situation and subsequently subject to all sorts 
of qualifications. Actually there were many 
differences of opinion as to religion and labor 
and many other things. These differences, 
in somewhat different form, still are in exist- 
ence today. While our problems today are 
not exactly the same, I feel sure that there 
are as many waiting for solution. Down 
through the years, since 1775, the labor sit- 
uation has not been correctly presented, as 
I see the picture. I am firmly convinced that 
through the years, if workmen had been given 
more of the fruits of their labor, there would 
not have been the great desire for the organ- 
izing of unions as we know them today. It 
is a fact that we still have men today who 
do not wish to help the labor movement at 
all. This type of thought is rapidly disap- 
pearing. During the past nine years, the 
workingman has been given his greatest op- 
portunity by the active cooperation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. I believe it is true to say 
that he has given to the union workingman, 
in nine years, more than they had achieved 
in the previous 50 years. How they use that 
power in the future will determine whether 
it has been given to them too soon or not. 

The past two years in England’s history 
definitely show exactly the same results in the 
labor government that are being shown in the 
United States today. Indeed, competent men 
have returned from England recently with 
the opinion that after the war no aristocracy 
nor immensely wealthy people will be left in 
England. If the war continues long enough. 
it appears that this trend will be matched in 
the United States. 

I sincerely hope that the power now given 
to the unions will be used judiciously and 
that the evil element, if there be such in 
unions, will be eliminated as quickly as pos- 
sible. This must be accomplished at once if 
union labor is to hold its present position 
and is to go forward from here on. 

We should take cognizance of the fact that 
our democracy is changing very greatly, and 
whether we favor such a change or not, we 
shall have to adjust our lives and thoughts 
to the fact that the majority of the popula- 
tion of most countries is made up of the 
workingman. He has now come to realize his 
influence and power. and those of us who are 
in the position of having to deal with such 
groups should realize that our first responsi- 
bility is to see that both sides are dealt with 
justly and are as nearly as possible satisfied 


Five Questions Answered 

To answer the first questions set out in 
the topic of this paper, “Should school boards 
encourage or discourage the formation of 
labor unions?” I should reply that I believe 
that the organization of employees into labor 
unions is a matter for those employees them- 
selves. I do not believe they should be dis- 
couraged or encouraged, but I feel that the 
matter is entirely up to the men themselves. 

In answering the second question, “Should 
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the board do business with labor business 
agents?” I should say that if employees are 
organized into unions and they have employed 
a business agent, it is the duty of the school 
board to deal directly with that business 
agent, provided the union is composed of 
more than fifty per cent of the employees. 

My answer to the third question, “Do 
unions have the legal authority to strike 
against a branch of the government?” is sim- 
ple: I am sincere in saying I do not believe 
that they have that right. But when I take 
the stand of denying that they have such 
a right, that position is predicated on the fact 
that I believe the boards should give the 
necessary time, thought, and effort to keeping 
such occurrences from happening. 

I am unable to answer the fourth ques- 
tion: “Is there a probability that authority 
is given by law to strike against public busi- 
ness?” 

The fifth question reads: “What is one 
benefit of having union employees?” One of 
the benefits to be derived from having union 
employees is that discussions can be had be- 
tween the board and the business agent and 
there are only the two involved. 


The Hammond Situation 

And now to bring down discussion to our 
own particular situation: We have in Ham- 
mond an entire force of 70 nonteaching em- 
ployees—engineers, custodians, matrons, and 
so forth. Of these, 24 are women. Salaries 
of both men and women range from $85 to 
$175 per month. These employees service 
19 school buildings. Of the total number. 
41 employees belong to the union. They have 
elected their own business agent. Their 
union has been in existence since 1935, and 
I believe was the first union of its kind in 
the state of Indiana. 

During the years of its existence, the school 
board has not had any great trouble in the 
discussions of either conditions or salaries. 
Of course, we have been presented with de- 
mands from time to time that were impossi- 
ble to grant from several standpoints. We 
have been frank in our discussions of these 
reasons with both the business agent and rep- 
resentatives of the membership. Our board 
has taken all of the necessary time to study 
out these problems with the union. I feel 
that they are all capable of judging whether 
the reasons we give for denying certain re- 
quests are true or not. We have found that 
they do not present their demands beyond 
the point of equality for all groups of em- 
ployees. In other words, our custodians 
have not asked for salaries as high as those 
we would pay to principals. And I do not 
believe that they intend to do such a thing. 

At no time have our union employees even 
suggested a strike because of our noncom- 
pliance with one or more of their demands 
The local unions. on the other hand, have 
taken the stand in our community that if 
we must discharge an employee member of 
the school employees union, they do not in- 
terfere where that discharge has been brought 
about by some flagrant act of an employee 
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I am confident that these questions and dif- 
ferences can be settled if there is a sincere 
desire on the part of both groups to want to 
settle them in a sane and logical way. 


Unionization and Equality for All 

The struggles for union organizations start- 
ed early in the history of our country and 
have continued to this day. We know these 
struggles under the form of agrarian reforms, 
the organization of workmen into labor 
unions, the fight against trusts and monopo- 
lies, and the legislative drives to regulate 
competition. The form of the problem has 
changed continuously, and with each change 
there has been progress. 

No one can conceive of modern democracy 
without thinking of equal opportunities for all 
men. This brings us to considerations that 
are not essentially economic but moral. About 
90 per cent of the troubles of our country 
today are traceable to the selfish desires of 
minority groups. We have, on the one hand, 
those who wish to subjugate the entire 
world to their way of thinking. We have, in 
some cases, labor unions trying to force their 
will on all others. We have the industries 
and capitalists sincerely believing that their 
viewpoint is right and all others wrong. The 
problems of today, while under different 
names, are essentially the problems of yes- 
terday. There can never be a complete solu- 
tion to the ills of today until we all decide 
that each and every one of us is entitled to 
his own view on economic, social, and politi- 
cal situations, but with the modification of 
that principle so that all portions of society 
obtain equal consideration. 

Is not this organization of municipal ad- 
ministrators in reality a form of union—for 
what purpose? To try to better the conditions 
of our work. Again, do not the teaching staffs 
of this state and other states have the finest 
closely knit organization for the betterment 
of their lot? No other organization has more 
power in the legislative halls of the state. Is 
not an engineering society the same thing? 
Is not a Bar Association the same thing? Is 
not a Chamber of Commerce a form of 
union? 

I plead, and plead sincerely, for this or- 
ganization to take the lead in thinking of 
present-day problems. Let us forget our own 
selfish interests, let us get other groups to 
forget some of theirs. In the end, such a 
procedure of give-and-take and the dropping 
of special privileges for one group and the 
denying of the same thing to another group, 
will lead to fuller and more useful lives for 
us all and to the solution of most, if not 
all, of our present-day economic and social 
problems. Charity and justice in public life 
are demanded if our American way of de- 
mocracy is not to perish. 

It is well to remember that in so far as 
we safeguard the rights and liberties of all 
the people, even of those who are opposed to 
our ideas and ideals to that extent we in- 
sure the perpetuity of our own rights and 
liberties and the welfare of all. 
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One Hundred Years of 


Board-of-Education Service 





The Colorful Story of Detroit’s “Faithful Servants” 





Under the title, “One Hundred Years—The 
Story of the Detroit Public Schools, 1842- 
1942,” and published as the superintendent’s 
annual report, the Detroit board of education 
has authorized the issuance of a colorful ac- 
count of the origin and history of the schools 
of America’s eighth city. Not the least sig- 
nificant chapter in the book is the thirteenth, 
devoted to the “Board of Education—Faith- 
ful Servants.” 

It is interesting to note that from its be- 
ginning the Detroit board set up high ideals 
of service and fought against evils that are 
common to all democratic government. The 
troubles of the Detroit body can be sum- 
marized in four phrases: (1) ward representa- 
tion, (2) excessively large membership, (3) 
political interference in board and school mat- 
ters, (4) too numerous committees. How these 
troubles have been gradually overcome is 
made clear in the latter part of the account 
which is here reproduced with the omissions of 
a few matters of purely local imterest.— 
Editor. 


The Board of Education — Faithful 
Servants 


The law of 1842 provided for a board of 
education composed of two inspectors from 
each ward, the recorder, and the mayor who 
would act as its president. To provide for 
stabilization, some of the first inspectors 
were elected for one year of the regular two- 
year term. 

Led by Douglas Houghton and Samuel 
Barstow, the first board was both idealistic 
and practical. “Let us arouse ourselves from 
this degrading lethargy,” its members urged. 
“and by an appeal to the liberal minded and 
generous spirits who adorn our city, expunge 
this blemish from her character and by prompt 
and efficient measures retrieve that which we 
have lost.” 

Since the total value of school property 
was only $2,156.79, the appeal had to be ur- 
gent, it was made to the clergy, to the press, 
and to the public, and it was made shrewdly. 

“Appeal not to the sordid and selfish,” its 
leaders urged. “Heed not the counsel of that 
man who knows no criterion of human happi- 
ness, no bliss but that purchased with dollars 
and cents. Heed not the counsel of 
that man who enters his protest against paying 
one farthing on the hundred dollars of the 
assessed value of his property for such a 
purpose as this. He studies neither his interest 
nor his happiness. Pass these by and turn to 
the free of heart, the noble of soul, the lofty 
of purpose, and the enterprising of spirit. . . 
There is not a hard-handed and toil-worn la- 
borer within the precincts of all Detroit desti- 


tute of the heart and spirit, and the will, and 
who will not earn and fully contribute his 
dollar for the emancipation of the rising 
generation from the thraldom of vice and the 
slavery of ignorance. Nay, not one.” 

Opposition faltered before such eloquence 
and determination. The council was author- 
ized to levy a tax to the amount of one dollar 
for every child between the ages of five and 
seventeen 


Early Precedents 


The board then divided itself into six com- 
mittees, one in charge of each of the follow- 
ing: teachers and schoolbooks, schoolhouses, 
primary schools, middle schools, auditing, and 
visiting. It set its meetings for four times a 
year and announced a fine of five dollars upon 
any member who should be absent from one 
of them. While it believed that no persons 
should be compelled to serve two terms suc- 
cessively, it provided that one who “without 
sufficient cause should neglect or refuse the 
office must forfeit to the board, for the use 
of the library, the sum of ten dollars.” It 
provided for quarterly examinations of all 
under its direction, for free text- 
books for children whose parents could not 
buy them, and for a special committee to be 
composed of outstanding citizens of 
ward duty would be to 
regular visiting committee. 

Although the board of 1842 took a united 
stand against any sectarian influence in the 
schools, in 1844 a resolution was offered to 
the effect that the Bible should be taught as 
a textbook except to those children whose 
parents objected. This resolution aroused a 
bitterness which for a year had a bad effect 
upon the young and struggling schools. The 
board itself was divided. But finally, it reached 
a compromise, eliminating everything religious 
except the Lord’s Prayer, the recitation of 
which was optional. 

In 1852 the city had grown to 10 wards. 
The increased size of the board proved un- 
wieldy and vulnerable to political pressure. 


In 1864 its president suggested a reorganiza- 
tion. 
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“T have at different times been a member 
of this board,” he said, “and as a member 
and a citizen have been a careful observer 
of its operation for nearly fifteen years. My 
observation and experience have led me to 
the conclusion that there are some radical 
defects in our organization which are develop- 
ing still more clearly as our members increase 
and our duties are enlarged.” 

The defects he believed to be these: the in- 
creased size of the board, the frequent change 
of members, and the method of election. “We 
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are elected at the same time with city officers 
who are elected with reference to their party 
politics,’ he wrote, “Nothing, 1 apprehend 
would more completely destroy the influence 
of this board for good, than to have its 
officers and appointees selected by a political 
caucus, and with reference to their political 
opinions, or its actions controlled by con- 
siderations of party politics, yet we may all 
see that there is no little danger in this 
direction.” 


Early Desire for Small Board 


At the same time, the president recom- 
mended that the board be reduced to five 
members, one of whom should retire yearly, 
or to eight, two of whom should retire yearly. 
He suggested that board members be selected 
equally from both political parties upon the 
nomination of the mayor with the approval 
of the common council. These recommenda- 
tions received some support, but they were 
rejected by the board as a whole. 

By 1875, during the second administration 
of Mr. Sill,* the increasing size of the board 
(now 26 members), had caused other com- 
plications. Members, acting upon their own 
authority, were accustomed to making pur- 
chases and then presenting bills for payment. 
Buildings were exceeding their appropriations. 
Orders were being duplicated. 

In 1876 citizens demanded a reorganizaticn 
They prepared a petition and submitted it 
to the legislature. In general, it called for 
the kind of revision which had been recom- 
mended in 1864. While the president of the 
board admitted that the number of inspectors 
might well be reduced, he opposed their 
appointment by the mayor or council. The 
majority was with him. Meanwhile, there 
were public charges of extravagance and in- 
fluence—even bribery. 

In 1881 the president regretfully admitted 
the truth of these accusations. As a remedy, 
he suggested the election “of inspectors at 
large, reducing the present number and ex- 
tending the term of office.” The mayor 
promptly opposed the plan. He demanded 
that the board be “legislated out of existence” 
and that another be nominated by him and 
approved by the council. In response, the Free 
Press claimed that since the council pos- 
sessed all of the vices attributed to the pres- 
ent board, a board which it confirmed could 
be no improvement, it endorsed the president 
in his plan for electing inspectors at large and 
advocated that their number be reduced to 
12. With the support of earnest citizens, this 
plan became a law in 1881. Of singular im- 


1J. M. B. Sill was superintendent from 1863 to 1865 and 
1873 to 1886. — Editor 
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portance is the fact that at this time the 
board made the superintendent of schools its 
executive officer. 

The members of the new board were all 
of the same political party. Annoyed by this, 
members of the other party tried hard to 
bring criticism. They objected because out- 
lying wards were not represented. They re- 
vived accusations of bribery. They challenged 
the course of study. With some justice, they 
pointed at bad financial management. In 1889 
three years after Mr. Robinson’ took office, 
they introduced a bill into the Senate that 
called for a return to the earlier system but 
with the election of only one inspector from 
each ward. The Free Press, supported by a 
group of distinguished citizens, protested its 
passage. It became, nevertheless, a law. At 
the same time board funds were transferred 
to the city comptroller for management. 


Public Opinion Against Ward-Elected 
Board 

At first the new board was in sympathy 
with the expanding curriculum. Its second 
president, however, had little patience with 
Mr. Robinson’s progressive theories. He de- 
clared in his report of 1895 that a “good 
sound thrashing” would, in his opinion, be of 
more benefit than “goody-goody talks so 
earnestly advocated,” and that the schools 
contained too many “mamma’s pets.” 

The board continued to contemplate the 
curriculum, and in 1895 its committee on 
textbooks recommended the use of Bible 
readings in the grammar grades. The mayor 
vetoed the plan. The board passed it over 
his veto. All the bitterness of the past broke 
out anew. There were meetings and protests 
and petitions. Finally a citizen brought suit 
against the board. The judge decided in his 
favor. The case went to the Supreme Court 
where a majority favored a reversal of the 
lower court. Meanwhile, the readings had been 
quietly discontinued. Intelligent public opin- 
ion. however, was again forming against a 
ward-elected board. 

Schools are big business. In a city whose 
very borders were bulging as a result of its 
phenomenal industrial expansion, it is only 
natural to find that the board of 1890 was 
suffering from growing pains. Elected to rep- 
resent all of the people, the problem was 
how to serve so many with so little. In its 
efforts to record progress, the board was oc- 
casionally restrained by internal problems 
When it came to naming a president of the 
board at the annual meeting of July 1, 1890, 
the members found it necessary to cast 93 
informal and 15 formal ballots, only to come 
to no decision. At a special meeting, 22 in- 
formal and one formal ballots were cast. In 
all, 147 before William 
Adair was declared president. 

For many years the board of education 
was heavily laden with committees. Included 
were those of judiciary, finance, health and 
janitors, schools, 


ballots were cast 


ventilation, teachers and 


textbooks and courses of study, real estate 


“William E. Robinson, fourth superintendent of schools 
served from 1886 to 1897 Ed 


and school buildings, janitors and supplies, 
and rules. Today as in the past several years 
committee work has been minimized. The Di- 
rectory and By-laws of 1941-42 lists but five 
official committees—finance, personnel, teach- 
ers’ retirement fund (noncontract), em- 
ployees’ retirement fund, board of trustees, 
Mackenzie Union (Wayne University), and 
Wayne University Endowment committee. 

The progress of the board of education 
parallels the progress of the times. A tele- 
phone, the first used by the schools, was in- 
stalled in the Miami Avenue building, 1354 
Broadway, in November, 1890, “to aid in 
prosecuting truancy cases.” Compulsory vac- 
cthations were the subject of legal threats 
against the school fathers in the 1890’s. 
Charity ever demanded and received a place 
in the deliberations of the board. Books for 
indigents have been an acknowledged 
throughout the one hundred years. That books 
were made available to such pupils is a mat- 
ter of frequent record. 


need 


Served Without Pay 

It is a source of pride to Detroit’s citizens 
to record that the board members, always 
serving without pay, have been farsighted men 
and women. As one result, they frequently 
faced critics. Consideration of such “fads” as 
music, art, health education, and manual 
training long before the public was ready to 
accept the inevitable, caused many sharp 
comments to be directed at the elected civic 
servants throughout the entire century of edu- 
cation. Sometimes their resulted in 
forcing the support of the opposition. Despite 
criticism, however, adult education was made 
an incentive to every out-of-school man and 
woman. Four night 
the one existent 
books were offered as extra 


ideas 


were added to 
1890 and free 
inducement. 
During the early years of Mr. Martindale's 
administration there were sporadic 
toward reform. 
within the 


schools 
school in 


attempts 
came from 
itself, where Clarence M 
Burton, eminent historian, led the minority 
In 1903 Edwin Denby, then a representative 
in the state legislature, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce the number of members 
of the board to five, these to be elected at 
large. (Mr. Denby was later appointed Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and a Detroit high school 
now bears his name.) In 1907 Samuel Mum 
ford joined the minority, which gradually 
grew until it became a majority. In 1912 this 
majority voted to release Mr. Martindale 
who had allied himself with the group favoring 
Public 
with Burton and his followers 


Some of them 


board 


the ward-elected board. feeling was 


In 1913 the legislature passed an amend 
ment which, if ratified by the voters, would 


have allowed a seven-member nonpartisan 


board, to be elected at large. Its opponents 
however, prevented a vote and it was not until 
1916 that it was passed 

Of those persons most responsible for the 
writing of the bill and its eventual passage 


Wales C 
was succeeded by Charles E 


Martindale. fifth sunerintendent (1897—1912), 
Chadsey Ed 
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were Mr. and Mrs. Francis C. Osborn, who 
had worked tirelessly in its behalf. Mrs. Os- 
born (Laura F.) was elected to the first seven- 
member board and has served continuously 
for 24 years, four times as its president. Her 
present term expires in 1947. Always con- 
cerned with the welfare of children, she has 
been instrumental in improving schoolhousing 
and especially school lunchrooms. She is the 
only woman in Detroit to hold an elective 
public office. 

The new board had as its single interest 
the progress of the Under it the 
power of the superintendent’ was strength- 
ened. A new salary schedule was adopted. In 
1919 the board requested “a complete survey 
of the entire school system by departments.” 
From this survey resulted a farsighted build- 
ing program arranged to suit the needs of 
individual communities. Its general aims were: 
(1) to provide every child with a full-day 
session; (2) to remove all pupils from rented 
quarters totally unsuited to their needs and 


schools. 


requirements; (3) to remove all pupils from 
damp, poorly lighted basement rooms; (4) 
to eliminate as early as possible the risk of 
fire danger in three-story elementary schools 
which were built 50 years ago of highly com- 
bustible materials; (5) to provide each pupil 
with the full advantage of education in class- 
rooms which held not over 40 pupils; (6) to 
require no pupils to attend school in cheaply 
built and poorly equipped temporary build- 
ings except as a necessary expedient; (7) to 
provide for growth in school membership in 
each budget. 


Recent Policies of the Board 

Of late years the business of administering 
the thirty-million-dollar education budget for 
the city’s 247,000 school children has required 
the patience, strength, and vision of a super- 
man. No longer can the board meditate the 
details as to which is the best method to 
teach handwriting, which textbook most ably 
presents the subject of 


arithmetic, whether 


should be indexed, or what a 
should be 


around 


dictionaries 


neighbor removing the 


paid for 
snow a high school. Such problems 
are left to the administration. Major changes 
in policy are brought to the board’s atten- 
tion through recommendations of the super 
intendent. The board initiates policies as the 
occasions present them. The school for epi- 
leptics and the summer camp for crippled 
children are results of actions initiated by the 
board. Purchases are now through a 
director of purchases and are subject to ap- 


proval of the 


made 
board. Appointments to the 
staff and transfers, promotions, and suspen- 
sions are made by the superintendent and 
stand confirmed unless disapproved by not 
less than four members. It is in the superin- 
tendent of schools that the Detroit board of 
education places supreme power and supreme 
In Part II of the By-laws, para- 
graph 2 states: 


confidence 


“He alone shall be directly responsible to 


headed the 
to July, 1942, when he 
superintendent emeritus Ed 


‘Mr. Frank Cody, seventh superintendent 
Detroit schools from July, 1919 


retired as 
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the board of education for the efficient opera- 
tion of all school functions of the board of 
education.” 

Somewhat of a classic are the bylaws of 
the Detroit board of education. Extremely 
brief, they are seldom amended. They have 
served as a model for many city school sys- 
tems. 

Significant is the smoothness with which 
the elected management of the schools op- 
erates. Members have differences from time 
to time in principle and policy but seldom 
are these differences exhibited in meetings. 
The compromise has usually been consum- 
mated on friendly grounds before the formal 
session. 


Detroit’s Boards Have Been Able 

Patience and intelligence have marked De- 
troit’s civic-minded citizens who have served 
the schools in this official capacity. Their 
tolerance is evidenced by the fact that they 
never reject a group or individual represent- 
ing a cause. Patient with citizens who have 
grievances or recommendations to present, 
patient with teacher groups and other groups 
concerned with personnel problems, the board 
has never shunted or otherwise belittled the 
request of any petitioner or person with an 
honest plea. It has been said that the splendid 
quality of personnel comprising the Detroit 
board of education these many years is due 
in large part to the fact that the members 
seek the position through desire to serve for 
the good of all. The office carries no financial 
remuneration, not even expenses. The board 
of education has always welcomed investiga- 
tion and constructive criticism. An example 
of this is the recent invitation to the newly 
created office of auditor-general, city of De- 
troit, to audit the books of the board of edu- 
cation. (This could only be done by invita- 
tion of the board.) During all of the city 
and county grand jury investigation of graft 
and corruption of the past two years there has 
never once been a question about the public 
schools’ management. 

The fact that Detroit, representing the na- 
tion’s fourth school system, has had but seven 
superintendents in a century of free public 
education reflects the splendid manner in 
which the city’s board members have con- 
ducted the business of managing the schools. 
Their deep sense of obligation has at all times 
preceded their acts. They decide carefully 
and then hold to their decision. 


Good Citizenship of Employees 

Unlike earlier boards, today’s board of edu- 
cation limits its authority to the establishment 
of basic school policies. It extended vocational 
training, particularly in trade and part-time 
trade schools. It cooperated with the city’s 
program of public health. It expanded educa- 
tional facilities for the handicapped. It en- 
larged the program of adult education. In 
cooperation with the city government, it in- 
stituted biweekly pay for contract employees. 
From its vision came Wayne University, and 
with it a complete system of public educa- 
tion from kindergarten through graduate 
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school. Unselfish in its desire to serve to the 
best advantage of all, the board directed its 
attorney to draw up a bill in 1941 that would 
permit a board of regents for Wayne Uni- 
versity. It has at all times insisted on an 
understanding of government and the rights 
of free Americans as a cardinal objective of 
education. At the same time it has insisted 
that its employees be exemplary citizens. It 
has held that the schools are of and for 
the people and that use of the buildings out- 
side of school hours is but another service to 
which the public is entitled. Quick to respond 
to public needs, the board has been practical 
in its attitude toward the revision of the cur- 
riculum for the admission of such modern 
subjects as safety education, retailing, hobby 
classes, and office practice courses. 

As the employer of more than eleven thou- 
sand men and women, the board has always 
enjoyed the cooperation of its employees. It 
has been progressive and aggressive in its 
respect for labors and lives of its employees. 
Its adoption of a cost-of-living adjustment 
in salaries for employees in 1942 was imme- 
diately reflected in similar acts by other 
school systems throughout the nation. 
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As the second century opens, the board is 
seen expanding its school lunch program to 
reach thousands of indigent children with 
free noonday meals. To provide this service 
an item of $75,000 has been incorporated in 
the 1942-43 budget. Recognition of the sin- 
gle salary—equal pay for equal training and 
work—is another forward step written into 
the coming budget. Interest in the retirement 
fund has long been evident in board delib- 
erations. 

Who comprises the Detroit board of educa- 
tion? The members of today’s board are rep- 
resentative citizens who come from various 
walks of life. 

Why are individuals willing to subtract 
from their occupational duties and home life 
to assume without financial remuneration, 
the duties and obligations of this civic body? 
It is evident not for the praise, nor for the 
criticism which they receive, and not because 
it is a service of heroic nature, but the citi- 
zens recognize this service as one of tremen- 
dous importance not only to children but to 
the community as a whole. In general, the 
office has sought the man, rather than the 
man the office. 


Saving With the Heating Plant 


Oliver Hormell 


To any school board a way to save money 
is a welcome help. This is particularly true of 
the heating plant which is the heart of the 
school building. In a year of war when all 
school expenses must be pared to the mini- 
mum, consideration of heating costs and wastes 
due to careless handling of heating apparatus 
are particularly welcome. A few of the prin- 
cipal difficulties are as follows: 


1. Make sure that the boiler settings are 
tight in order to prevent any leaks through 
the walls. Badly fitting doors and furnace 
fronts causes the CO, chart to show a mate- 
rial reduction, indicating a great fuel loss. 
This means that the coal has not burned suffi- 
ciently and that, instead of CO,, the result 
of properly burned coal, you have carbon 
monoxide, a partially burned coal. In some 
cases the fuel loss caused by loose settings 
and badly fitted doors, amounts to as high 
as 30 to 35 per cent of the total fuel cost. 
The average high school uses about 250 tons 
of coal a year, and at the rate of three 
dollars a ton, which is comparatively low, 
this means a fuel bill of $750 a year. At a 
35 per cent loss, this would mean a possible 
loss of $243 on fuel alone. A little fire clay 
will stop an extreme leak for less than a 
dollar, a leak that might cost in itself as 
high as $250 a year. 

2. Keep the boiler clean inside and out, for 
one fifth of an inch of soot is equal to one 
inch of asbestos as an insulator, and would 
cause a loss of as high as 40 per cent of the 
total fuel used. This indicates the necessity 
of frequent cleaning of the heating surface. 
Moreover, if soot is allowed to remain, the 


boiler is exposed to the corrosive action of 
the various elements comprising the soot. 

3. When the boiler is shut down and not 
in operation, close all the drafts and allow 
the boiler to cool with the surrounding brick- 
work. By doing this, the water will break 
down the scale and a large amount of it will 
be deposited at the bottom. After the water 
is run out of the boiler, the manhole and 
handhole plates should be taken off and a 
stream of water, rather strong, should be 
squirted in among the tubes and around the 
shell and heads. In most plants, it pays to 
treat the boiler water, but this should be done 
only after a complete analysis of it has been 
made by some competent person. The expert’s 
recommendations should be closely followed. 
At no time should reliance be placed on any- 
body except a competent chemical engineer. 

4. Keep the plant clean and free from un- 
necessary dirt. Dust piled on machinery 
hinders its effective operation. The first step 
toward efficient working of the machinery is 
cleanliness. 

5. Make sure that the fuel purchased is 
the proper kind for the type of furnace in 
the school building. In a large number of 
cases the high-priced fuels are not the best. 
Have an analysis made by a responsible com- 
bustion engineer and purchase only the fuel 
recommended for the furnace. In the larger 
plants, a stoker of good make, if the fuel is 
carefully chosen, will more than pay for its 
own way. When a good industrial chemist 
experienced in fuel analysis is not available, 
a good agency to make the coal analysis is 
the insurance company which carries the local 
boiler insurance. 
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An Aspect of School Finance 


THE financial difficulties of municipalities 
and boards of education are being aggra- 
vated by the war, the increase in federal 
taxes, and the consequent desire of tax- 
payers to cut all local and state taxes. In 
spite of ‘thoughtless public opinion and 
newspaper talk, experts in the field of 
municipal finance and administration are 
unanimous in the advice that local taxes 
should not be cut but that every effort be 
made to put administrative and financial 
affairs in order. The recommendation. is 
seriously made that no means be spared 
to approach the pay-as-you-go situation. 
It is pointed out that the war prosperity 
has brought in great sums in back taxes 
and that these provide surpluses which can 
best be applied to eliminate outstanding 
bonded indebtedness and better still the 
temporary deficits from which local ad- 
ministrative units suffer between the annual 
date when the fiscal year begins and the 
time when local tax moneys are received. 

A sign of official negligence and im- 
providence is the annual deficit from which 
school boards, especially in large and 
medium-size cities, suffer — have suffered 
for decades and decades and promise to 
tolerate indefinitely in the future. True, 
the short-term loans cost comparatively 
little at present interest But the 
situation is still a sign of extremely bad 
management — as bad as the young chap 
who is forever making a personal loan from 
a friend to carry himself during the week 
before each payday. 

Until certain school funds begin to dry 
up because of impending changes in the 
business and labor situation, it will be well 
for school boards to clean up deficits. In 
fact, a more positively valuable policy 
would suggest the development of a school- 
building reserve against the day when 
school construction will again be possible. 
Community after community is surely de- 
veloping pressing needs for new school 
building space. These needs will be aggra- 
vated as home building again becomes 
general and the strong shift from old and 
decaying neighborhoods to the outskirts 
and to the new industrial 
sumed. 

School boards and their staffs have shown 
most commendable vigor in opening the 
new school year without reductions in their 


rates. 


sections is re- 


services. In fact, most school districts have 
expanded their high schooi plans to provide 
preinduction vocational and military train- 
ing, aviation instruction, and improved 
physical education. It will be necessary in 
the future to make every effort to econ- 
omize in the ordinary conduct of the 
schools; to conserve buildings, tools, and 
materials which are not replaceable; it will 
be most essential to operate heating and 
ventilating plants in an effort to save fuel 
and fuel transportation. But all these fine 
efforts to aid the war effort, to maintain 
morale, and to stimulate civilian coopera- 
tion will be lost if the school boards do not 
vigorously attack the budget and financial 
problem, repel the attacks of the tax 
racketeers, and set their financial houses in 
order. 


War On Fuel Waste 


THE boards of education and _ their 
school-plant operating staffs can render an 
important service toward the winning of 
the war by economical management of the 
school-building plants. This applies par- 
ticularly to the economical care of the 
heating apparatus with the idea of fuel 
conservation in mind. 

The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers and the Federal 
Coal and Oil Co-ordinator have made a 
number of recommendations that will help 
in overcoming a growing critical difficulty 
in the fuel situation. The War Service 
Committee of the Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers recommend among other things 
the following: 

Many existing plants now burning oil, 
formerly burned coal, and can be con- 
verted without much difficulty. It is ad- 
visable to effect conversion of large plants 
burning in excess of 5000 gal. annually. 

It is recommended that every effort be 
made to provide correct operation of 
heating systems, better inspection, and 
adequate maintenance to increase the effi- 
ciency of existing plants. 

Changes in operation may include: (a) 
lower maximum temperatures, correct 
temperature control to avoid overheating; 
(b) to limit operating hours to actual 
school needs and to provide partial night 
shut-offs; (c) to split the system to per- 
mit different operating schedules for each 
portion of a building; (d) a complete cut- 
ting off of any unused rooms and areas. 

Increased efficiency may also be ob- 
tained (a) by more frequent adjustment 
and cleaning of equipment and _ periodic 
inspection of boilers, furnaces, and con- 
trols; (6) by the more careful use of 
thermostats and other controls; (c) by 
reduced heat losses through the applica- 
tion of insulation, storm sash, window 
strips, and by closing all unnecessary 
openings; (d) by utilizing to the full re- 
circulation of air; (e) by studying and 
modifying firing methods for different 
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grades of fuel; (f) by reducing unnecessary 
high air changes in the ventilation of 
classrooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums. 

Boards of education and their staffs who 
cooperate in eliminating fuel waste will 
thereby save fuel for necessary war pro- 
duction industries, will cut down the over- 
load of transportation service, and will 
save materials and labor desired for war 
purposes. 


Valedictory of a Retiring 


School-Board President 

A REVIEW of school life in this country 
primarily brings to our attention the ad- 
ministrative factors and the policies and 
projects in which they engage. Citizens 
make their entrances and exits as members 
of the board of education. Presidents, like- 
wise, come and go while the administrative 
body continues to function. 

Frequently the president-elect will out- 
line his concepts of the cause of popular 
education, the function of the administra- 
tive factors, and his own relation to the 
school system. But, the retiring president 
may also have a message to leave to his 
successor, his and the com- 
munity as a whole. The observations made 
during his term of office may lend them- 
selves to suggestions and recommendations 
for future consideration. 

When James Marshall recently retired 
from the presidency of the New York 
City board of education, he summed up 
his official experience and left a few sug- 


associates, 


gestions to his associates who will continue 
to carry on. He held that the school sys- 
tem of New York is in fiscal serfdom to 
the city government, and that the state 
does not come to the rescue in sharing its 
part of the financial burden. Consequently, 
there is a continuous buck-passing between 
city and state as to the support the schools 
are entitled to. 

Further, he believed that teachers should 
be kept professionally alert and versed in 
new methods of teaching. He added: 

“Finally, there is the problem of keep- 
ing the avenues of knowledge free and 
unhampered, the treatment of nonconform- 
ists humane and the development of 
teachers and pupils unrestrained by terror 
and duress: for one of the dangers of war 
is its tendency to regiment minds, to de- 
press the trend of thought 
cruelty and prejudice. 


and to exalt 

“I believe so firmly in the possibilities 
that are inherent 
system, possibilities for the development 


in a democratic school 


of individual capacities and cooperative 
effort and the gradual emergence of a truly 
civilized society that I urge this board to 
have confidence in itself and its objectives 
and courage to keep our schools in the 
front of the march to a more humane age.” 
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But, every school system has its own 
problems which await solution. It is well, 
however, for the official who has presided 
over a school system to translate his ex- 
periences into helpful suggestions and leave 
these for his associates and for their future 
consideration. 


A Courageous Superintendent 
of Schools 


THE office of school superintendent usually 
calls for a high standard of tact, skill, and 
judgment in all its contacts and dealings. 
In order that the school system may 
operate harmoniously and efficiently, the 
administrator must avoid the two extremes, 
namely an ultraconservatism on the one 
hand and an undue aggressiveness on the 
other. 

The real measure of a superintendent is 
sometimes revealed in a troubled situation 
where strife and contention have entered 
the precincts of the board of education and 
has likewise affected the ranks of the pro- 
fessional workers of a school system. Such 
a situation has developed in the city of 
Kenosha, Wis., where two board members 
were removed from office by a court order. 

In his annual report, Supt. G. F. Loomis 
concluded that he must deal with the exist- 
ing deplorable situation and point the way 
to a remedy. A few paragraphs quoted 
from his report will demonstrate the fear- 
less approach of the superintendent as 
follows: 


The past year has been one of strain and 
stress for all connected with the schools of 
Kenosha and the effectiveness of the work 
has been seriously impaired. 

There has been, unfortunately, what ap- 
pears to be an organized effort to secure 
control of and to dictate the policies and 
plans of the schools by a group of those not 
charged with such responsibility, and activ- 
ities have not been dictated by the one 
motive which should actuate all planning 
and all activities—the best interests of the 
children. 

There has been, what appears to be, a 
definite effort to discredit all phases of ad- 
ministration and supervision and to mini- 
mize their importance, when there should 
have been cooperation for the common good. 

The whole situation cannot be allowed to 
continue and those who are unwilling to co- 
operate for the putting down of the strife 
and conflict which are so disastrous to the 
schools and to work for the common good, 
must be separated from the school system. 

Superintendent Loomis points the way 


to a solution in the following language: 

There must be a definite loyalty to regu- 
larly constituted authority, including the 
board and the administration, including 
principals, and requests for redress or rectifi- 
cation of any wrongs or injustices, real or 
fancied, must come through the regular 
channels — not through the public press or 
destructive public expression. 

There must be opportunity for participa- 
tion by all through the free expression of 
suggestions and plans for the advancement 
of the common good of the schools and an 
Opportunity for participation in the carrying 
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out of suggested plans that have been ap- 
proved. 


There must be no spying or reporting for 
the sake of undermining or building up of 
trouble or aggravating of grievances. 

There will, of necessity, be differences of 
personal opinion and variations in outside 
social or group affiliations, which may have 
a real place in economic life outside the 
schools, but on whatever basis the individual 
members may have been chosen, when they 
meet as a board of education, they are the 
chosen representatives of all the people, their 
obligations are to all the people and their 
sole responsibility is to legislate for the best 
interests of the schools regardless of all other 
considerations. 


It is not often that a school superintend- 
ent will grapple with a distressing situation 
involving both the board of education and 
the teaching staff, and speak loud and 
clearly in the direction of common sense 
and an orderly procedure in the adminis- 
tration of a school system. 


School-Board Policies and 

Public Opinion 
THE clashes which break out in com- 
munities between the school authorities 
and a taxpaying constituency are altogether 
too frequent and in instances most re- 
grettable. The citizen believes himself to 
be within his rights when he protests this 
or that action engaged in by the board of 
education. 

It may involve a question of finance, a 
departure in policy of expansion, the clos- 
ing of a school, the employment or dis- 
missal of a superintendent, principal, or 
nonprofessional employee. The citizen dif- 
fers with the school authorities as to ad- 
justment or conclusion of the problem in 
hand. 

The real point at issue frequently is 
whether the school board should yield to 
public opinion, or assert its own interpreta- 
tion of the question as it sees it and 
understands it. There are those in every 
community who contend that the school 
authorities must reflect public opinion and 
readily respond to its demands. 

An editor in a Kansas city whose candi- 
date for superintendent was not elected by 
the board, in a spirit of protest cries out: 
‘In a democratic country are the wishes of 
the people to be ignored?’”’ The same editor 
contradicts himself in the closing paragraph 
of his protest as follows: “One thing that 
must be done this fall will be to elect two 
board members, with the best interests 
of the county at heart, who can stand on 
their feet and not hop the fence when 
the pressure gets heavy.” 

Here it must be remembered that a 
policy or project may look different to the 
individual citizen who has a_ superficial 
knowledge about a school affair than it 
does to the board member who is in pos- 
session of the inside facts. 
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To hold that a_ school-administrative 
body must at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances obey public opinion is un- 
sound. To begin with, who is it that 
represents the public as a whole? Is it a 
minority of citizens, an editor of a news- 
paper, or a public official? When a board 
of education is elected by the voters of 
the community there was also expressed in 
that election the confidence that the mem- 
bers chosen were capable of fulfilling the 
task entrusted to them. To protest a pro- 
posed departure or action is to question 
the judgment of a legally constituted body 
and to assume that the unofficial group is 
wiser and abler to adjust the same. 

A well-constituted board of education 
that approaches every project with an open 
mind and with a full knowledge of all 
the circumstances attending the same, will 
not allow itself to be stampeded into an 
acceptance of an avowed public opinion 
which merely expresses the notions of the 


few rather than an informed opinion of 
the many. 


Teacher Tenure 

A MORE conservative outlook on state 
tenure laws characterizes the latest report 
of the N. E. A. Committee on Teacher 
Tenure as presented to the association at 
its Denver convention. Whether the war 
and the consequent exodus from the 
profession or some of the most recent 
legislative happenings have influenced the 
committee to assume a judicial attitude 
and to simply describe many of the laws 
is not clear. 

It does seem evident, however, that a 
more calm and balanced attitude on tenure 
legislation is warranted by the events of 
the past five years. In practically every 
state where strong laws favoring the teach- 
ers have prevailed, one or more publicized 
case has occurred which could hardly be 
defended by the organized profession with- 
out some reservations. So, too, the entire 
loss of tenure in Wisconsin could not be 
charged to the unfairness of the school 
boards but to an inflexible statute that was 
destructive of school efficiency. 

The new laws of Ohio and Illinois which 
are far less stringent than those of say 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, seem to 
suggest a way for assuring all teachers a 
fair opportunity and reasonable security 
in office. At the same time they permit 
the school boards reasonable freedom in 
getting rid of incompetent and un- 
progressive instructors without too much 
red tape and too great loss of time. The 
present trend toward reasonable legislation 
should be utilized so that the disgrace of 
total lack of protection of city teachers 
in 11 states and of rural teachers in 24 
states may be wiped out. 
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School Boards and School Law 


Eleanor M. Harrington, Ph.D.* 


State education departments and chief state 
school officers have evidenced their cognizance 
of the need for a greater understanding of 
the statutes. 

The state superintendent of Wisconsin, in 
distributing the newly revised edition of the 
school code, writes: “I recommend that the 
school code be taken to all school-board 
meetings, as well as to the annual school 
meeting so that the business of the district 
can be transacted in accordance with legal 
procedures, in so far as the same can be 
determined by following the provisions of the 
law. . . . I am not advocating that every 
school-board member must function as a law- 
yer in order to interpret the code, or indulge 
in hair-splitting distinctions as to the meaning 
of a closely written statute. But it is remark- 
able how much an ordinarily intelligent board 
can accomplish in avoiding legal complica- 
tions by giving assiduous attention to the pro- 
visions of the code in transacting business for 
the district.’ 

The Commissioner of Education of Minne- 
sota warns, “The duties of school officers are 
many and often difficult and laws governing 
our schools are of the greatest importance... . 
We trust that this compilation with the ac- 
companying citations of opinions of the At- 
torney General and pertinent decisions by our 
Supreme Court may be found helpful and 
meet with approval.’” 

This desire to assist school officers in their 
tasks, to the end that legal complications may 
be avoided, is also manifest in the prefaces 
of the state school codes of Idaho and Iowa; 
where school officers are urged “to endeavor 
to acquaint themselves with the legal provi- 
sions designed to regulate the schools en- 
trusted to their care, to the end that there 
may be a stable and harmonious administra- 
tion of school affairs throughout the state.” 

Decisions of the chief state school officers 
of Nebraska, Iowa, and Washington are 
included in the respective school codes 
subsequent to the sections to which such 
interpretations apply. The statutes of North 
Dakota and Oklahoma provide for the peri- 
odic publication and distribution of the 
school laws by the superintendents with such 
forms, notes, instructions, and decisions as 
may seem to him advisable. The South Da- 
kota revision contains explanations of some 
of the statutes, based on questions which 
have previously been asked; while that of 
Ohio includes notes to clarify some specific 
sections. 

The state education department of Dela- 
ware issues a handbook for the guidance of 
school officers in interpreting the statutes, 
and the regulations. of the state boards of 
education are included in the codes of New 
Hampshire and South Carolina. Chapter 4 
of the Iowa code and Chapter 32 of the 
Rhode Island code are devoted solely to the 
method of construing the statutes, based on 
decisions rendered in the courts. 

The legislature of Florida passed a bill 
forming a “school code committee” to make 
a thorough study and analysis of the problem 





*Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1Foreword to the Wisconsin State School Law, 1936. 
*Foreword to the Laws of Minnesota, 1931. 


with a view of submitting a new school code 
to the legislature. Since the passage of the 
code recommended by the committee, several 
studies have been made of important aspects 
of the law and have been made available to 
the school boards and their executives in 
bulletin form. 

The state legislature of Colorado enacted a 
section calling for an “interim committee” to 
study the problems concerning public educa- 
tion in the state and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the thirty-first general 
assembly on or before the tenth day of Janu- 
ary, 1937. In North Carolina an act of the 
legislature created a “Commission to study 
the school problems of the state and suggest 
needed legislation to the next general as- 
sembly.” 

The opinions rendered by the respective at- 
torney generals are included in the school 
codes of Ohio, Oklahoma, Arizona, Minne- 
sota, Washington, and Wisconsin following the 
pertinent sections, and at the end of the 
school codes of New Mexico and Vermont. 
Supreme court decisions are cited following 
the related sections in the school codes of 
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Arizona, Connecticut, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Minnesota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and Washington. 

The school-board regulations of Kansas 
City, Missouri, require “that the superintend- 
ent of schools shall keep himself informed of 
improvements and developments in the 
adaptation of school buildings to educational 
purposes.” 

The Rhode Island School Code has anno- 
tations of supreme court cases and, because 
the director of education, formerly commis- 
sioner of education, has judicial power in the 
state there is a statute which gives him “au- 
thority from time to time to prescribe rules, 
regulating the time and manner of making ap- 
peals, and to prevent appeals for trifling and 
frivolous causes.” Finally, practically all state 
school codes require the chief state school of- 
ficer to explain the true intent and meaning 
of the school laws when requested. 

That there is unquestionable evidence of a 
recognition of the importance of legislative 
enactments, a determination to solve the 
school problem, a cognizance of the necessity 
for schoo! officers to be conversant with the 
law, an attempt to assist school officers in 
the interpretation of the law, and a firm re- 
solve to minimize litigation for the purpose 
of insuring stable and harmonious school ad- 
ministrations would seem to require no fur- 
ther proof. 


Emergency Janitorial Service 
L. O. Thompson’ 


With the ever increasing war activities and 
the consequent responsibilities added to the 
work of the school administrator, it is prob- 
ably a good time to restudy the work and 
the responsibilities of the janitor-custodian 
and to readjust both his labor burden and 
responsibilities. 

Emergency training classes of all kinds, 
ranging from vocational classes to civilian 
defense training groups, naturally head up 
in the school. This means that someone must 
be in charge of the building at all times. The 
janitor-custodian will be the one to be en- 
trusted with this responsibility. If there are 
several men on the janitorial staff of a school, 
someone should be appointed as head man 
and held responsible for this supervision. 

In smaller communities especially, the 
school boards are inclined to overlook the 
added hours of labor per week, the increased 
work in operating heating plants, and the 
heavier job of cleaning due to the added hours 
during which the school buildings are used 
for adult classes, rationing of commodities, 
civilian morale, and bond sales meetings. 

It seems to be common sense to maintain 
a sufficient staff in every school building to 
fully maintain both plant and equipment in 
good condition and in full repair. Especially 
does this seem necessary when it is difficult 
to get materials and parts for replacements 
and repairs. It is certainly poor economy to 
cut operating and maintenance staffs, es- 
pecially when the emergency demands are in- 
creasing. Many younger men will be called 
to the armed forces, and perhaps some will 
find an opportunity of greater service in the 
munition plants, in the shipyards, or in other 





‘Inglewood, Calif. 





defense factories. However, there are always 
many older men who, when properly trained, 
will be able to carry on satisfactorily. 

Adjustments in wages and a general better- 
ment of all working conditions are wise 
policies for the school boards to adopt. If 
the men are paid a living wage, it is possible 
to make demands on them to do a good job. 

It is most essential that the janitorial group 
should be trained. It is most unfair to hire 
persons who have never had any experience 
and expect them to take over and maintain 
a complicated school building properly. In 
every state there are, or will be, group ses- 
sions where this training can be secured. The 
school board should pay the expenses of this 
training and pay the salaries to the men 
while they are at school. In case immediate 
training is necessary, it is possible to secure 
home study courses which will supply the 
need at once. 

Put the janitor-engineer on a fair basis as 
any teacher or department head. Pay him so 
that he will give his best. See that he has 
the proper training, and then expect him to 
do a good job. There is nothing more im- 
portant in our communities than that we 
maintain our school buildings to the highest 
possible efficiency and thus be able to render 
a national service. 


—_—_——____¢4—___.. 


@ Nep H. Dearporn, formerly of the division of gen- 
eral education of New York University, has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president and managing directer of 
the National Safety Council. In his new position, Dr. 
Dearborn will direct the expanded wartime program now 
being conducted by the National Safety Council. The 
program is aimed at stopping accidents and conserving 
man power. 

@ J. O. Peterson has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Albert Lea, Mian. 
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J U a T. oO F F T HW E id R E & Sy This new book is offered free to any School Official. Its 76 


pages treat in detail the most modern methods, systems and routines 
for efficient school administration. Seldom does there come to your 
desk a study such as this, advertising a product and service so per- 
tinent to the needs and problems of your office. The fact that hun- 
dreds of schools, both large and small, are today using the plans it 
outlines, is an earnest recommendation that you send for it today, 
There is no cost and no obligation. For a prompt reply, please write 
Remington Rand, Systems Division School Dapartment, Buffalo, N.Y. 


REMINGTON RAND 
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PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 22) 


The challenge of the Air Age must be 
met by our educational system. Even now, 
many of us do not fully sense the deep 
and permanent significance of that chal- 
lenge. It will endure through the years to 
come, whether those years are filled with 
wars or with the bloodless conflicts of 
peacetime. The destiny of our country 
depends largely upon our adequacy in the 
air in war and in peace. Our schools should 
lay the foundations for such adequacy to 
the full extent of their resources. 


Bibliography 
Texts in Preflight Aeronautics for High Schools 

1. Aviation Education Research Group, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Science of Pre-Flight Aeronau- 
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2. Aviation Education Research Group, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Elements of Pre-Flight Aero- 
mautics for High Schools (New York: Macmillan, 
1942), 96 cents. 

3. Hamburg, Merrill, and Tweney, George H., American 


Student Flyer (New York: Pitman, 1942), 400 pp. 
(approx.), $1.20. 
4. Lusk, Hilton F., Gemeral Aeronautics (New York: 


Ronald), rev. ed., 1940, 524 pp., $3.75. 

5. Page, V. W., A.B.C. of Aviation (New York: Henlry), 
2nd ed., 1941, 598 pp., $2.50. 

6. Pope, Francis, and Otis, Arthur S., Elements of Aero- 


nautics (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1941), 660 
pp., $2.89. 
7. Shields, Bert A., Air Pilot Training (New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 1942), 602 pp., $3.50 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING IN 
WARTIME 


(Concluded from page 20) 


will become at the moment of vocational 
choice and what the industrial trends at 
the time will be. Unfortunately guidance 
becomes a kind of educational and social 
vocational Calvinism in the extraordinary 
fluid areas of human talent and capacity. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
says truly enough: 

In a diagrammatically simple and ideal free 
society, each individual would be performing 
only those tasks for which he was most com- 
pletely suited. It is obvious that for many 
practical reasons this Utopian state of affairs 
has never been and probably never can be 
approximated, let alone fully achieved. As 
a goal, however, the ideal of fully adequate 
vocational adjustment for all citizens is a 
very worthy one. 

Yet as the planning board goes on to 
say, these conditions must be more closely 
approximated “if our industrial and tech- 
nical civilization is to be efficiently organ- 
ized, and if human suffering and talent 
wastage is to be avoided.” 


Educational Counseling and Winning 
the Peace 


Guidance and counseling must be pre- 
pared for its great responsibility in win- 
ning the peace. It must be informed, but 
its information must be sifted, it must be 
imaginative in its appreciation and under- 
standing of social trends and social condi- 
tions, it must be humble in the presence 
of potential human capacity looking for its 
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place in a rapidly evolving social whirl. 
Service with these young men may be the 
best preparation for intelligent guidance 
and counseling. 


Education Must Accept Burden of War 

Unfortunately a feeling was growing that 
the educational institutions were becoming 
in a slight degree a refuge for those who 
thought themselves more important at 
home than with the fighting forces. On the 
sound theory that education must go on, 
numbers of individuals were being pro- 
tected while others were meeting fully the 
military obligations of citizenship. It 
would be tragic if education was not in the 
forefront in its service in this fight for 
human freedom. It would be tragic if 
either in the student body or in the facul- 
ties, men did not gladly accept the burdens 
of this war. Some men will meet that re- 
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sponsibility best by sticking to the un- 
spectacular posts of their present service. 
It is their duty to stay there. Counselors 
are needed in the armed forces. The test 
whether counselors and other educators be- 
long at their present post is solely the 
relationship of what they are doing specif- 
ically to the war effort, whether they are 
irreplaceable and whether the educational 
services in their community would go on 
without serious interruption if they went 
into the Army. As for you, gentle reader, 
if you are single, very likely you will land 
in the armed forces. If you are married and 
have children, you will be deferred until 
the pressure for men is very much greater 
than it is now. But every American must 
find the place where he can render the 
maximum service so that this scourge of 
war, as Lincoln called it, shall come to a 
speedy end. 


A Plea for Serious Discipline 


V. H. Culp’ 


Tradition has it that Nero, the ancient ex- 
ponent of modern dictatorship, played the 
violin while his city was being destroyed by 
fire. Today while the whole educational pro- 
gram is threatened, the school authorities do 
not play a fiddle, but doze contentedly. Has 
not the modern education won numerous 
laurels, and is it not the pride of the nation? 
This reputation of success has lulled many 
school officials into a careless lethargy. 

The charge is often made, more or less 
carelessly, that the present generation lacks 
discipline. And it must be admitted that there 
is considerable truth in the accusation. It may 
be unpopular to discuss this situation—if a 
slight change in attitude and policy may be 
effected, the criticism will be well worth 
while, especially for this wartime. 

It is only just to say that the young people 
of today are not to blame for any lack of 
stamina which may be observed. Parents, 
school officials, the general public, and our 


educational philosophy are the _ responsible 
causes. 
Much of the content of elementary and 


high school courses has been sugar coated to 
the extent that the students think the whole 
school program is taffy candy. The program 
of extracurricular activities and commercial 


recreation take so much time that there are 
only a few minutes left for study, self- 
analysis, and evaluation of character traits 


The work of the world has been so obscured 
that life appears to be just a continuation of 
“on with the dance.” The young folks fail to 
get the idea that in youth time is important 
and that success demands that the individual 
pay the price. 

The accepted public policy of the United States 
is that every boy and girl shall attend high school 
There are some essential considerations that need 
to be impressed upon the students and their 
parents so that the youngsters will avail them- 
selves of present-day opportunities. During de- 
pression days when the outside world seemed to 
be a bottleneck to all worth-while opportunity 
and the WPA was just around the corner, it was 
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considered imperative that all adolescents should 
be kept in school. 

Many of the students rebelled against the 
academic school program, were not interested in 
the curricular offerings, and had little aptitude 
for the courses they pursued. In more than one 
high school, standards, as a result, tumbled to 
new lows. Varied extracurricular offerings helped 
to keep thousands of students in school who 
otherwise would have left in disgust. Had there 
been a varied vocational program those young 
people would now be ready to take a more active 
part in the work of a nation at war. 

School boards and administrators have been 
responsible for the policies of the schools, but 
they were not willing a decade ago, and are not 
now willing, to specify some necessary conditions 
for improvement of the high school: 

1. Do the young folk want to go to school? 
There is no sense in forcing individuals to go to 
school at the high school level when they cannot 
be interested in the offerings. This group is just 
so much scholastic dead weight that is multiplying 
the cost of public education and is not benefiting 
the nation or the individuals. 

2. Are the students willing to study and avail 
themselves of the opportunities provided by a 
generous public? If those attending school will 
not study, why should they be permitted to 
occupy space in the educational program? If they 
will not work, they will not be prepared for 
advanced offerings and will have wrong standards 
of life. 

3. Are the young folk willing to adjust them- 
selves to reasonable behavior patterns? In too 
many schools there is little or no discipline. The 
young men and women disrupt the school pro- 
gram, refuse to pay attention, and rebel against 
the rules and regulations of the school. In such a 
school the teacher is forced to be a policeman, 
instead of a friend and counselor. Some teachers, 
as a result, have left the profession in disgust, 
and other teachers are looking for different lines 
of work. If the students are not willing to be 
courteous and observe classroom and _ school 
decorum, they should be placed in different sur- 
roundings. “The powers that be” usually blame 
the teachers for their own shortcomings and lack 
of nerve to face their own responsibilities 

Surely, students should be shown the folly of 
their ways and told of the advantages of attend- 
ing high school. These advantages should be con- 
vincingly explained 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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THE AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES * 
* Y x . 


* x * 


The Macmillan Company announces 


the publication of an integrated series of books to implement 


* 


an air-age educational program in the schools of the country 


This series includes seventeen books of various 
types. There are two textbooks in pre-flight aero- 
nautics for high schools, together with manuals for 
the instructors. Other books which are intended for 
the use of high-school students deal with aviation 
materials suitable for use in regular classes in social 
studies, biology, mathematics, literature, geography, 
and meteorology. Similar aids which are intended 
primarily for use of high-school teachers are found 
in physical science, biology, and geography. An 
occasional book, such as the one on industrial arts, 
may be used both by teachers and students. There 
is a general introduction to the entire series which 
is suitable for teachers and administrators, and a 
teachers’ guide for instruction in aeronautical prin- 


Prepared with the coédperation of the Civil Aeronautics Administration by the Avia- 


ciples in the science classes of elementary schools. 


To the preliminary research, to the design of the 
series, and to the writing of the text materials, 
teachers, college professors, mathematicians, geog- 
raphers, sociologists, and other experts have con- 
tributed their knowledge and skills. 


The series recognizes the fact that education for 
the air age requires not only new courses specifically 
devoted to the theoretical and practical problems of 
aeronautics but also the broadening and enriching 
of many of the standard school courses by the in- 
troduction of relevant materials on aviation and its 
effects on civilization. 


tion Education Research Groups of Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
Teachers College of the University of Nebraska. Sponsored by The Institute of the 


List Price 
(Subject to usual 
school discount) 


AERONAUTICS $1.32 





SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By: Aviation Education Research Group, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
ELEMENTS OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS .96 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By: Aviation Education Research Group, 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska 





HUMAN GEOGRAPHY IN THE AIR AGE 64 
By: George T. Renner 
SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE AIR AGE .60 


By: Hall Bartlett 


GLOBES, MAPS AND SKYWAYS 40 
By: Hubert A. Bauer 


FLYING HIGH (ANTHOLOGY) By: Rose N. Cohen .76 
WINGS FOR YOU (ANTHOLOGY) By: E. A. Cross .76 


THE AIR WE LIVE IN 36 
By: George T. Renner and Hubert A. Bauer 


THE BIOLOGY OF FLIGHT By: 


Frederick L. 64 
Fitzpatrick and Karl A. Stiles 






MATHEMATICS IN AVIATION 64 


By: George Osteyee 
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Aeronautical Sciences. 


List Price 


(Subject to usual 


school discount) 
EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE .24* 
By: N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. 





PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE AIR AGE 80 
By: J. G. Manzer, M. M. Peake, J. M. Leps 
AERONAUTICS IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 92 
PROGRAM 
By: Gordon O. Wilber and Emerson E. Neuthardt 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE FOR THE 72 
AIR AGE By: Charles K. Arey 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR SCIENCE OF PRE- _ .80* 


FLIGHT AERONAUTICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By: George Franklin Stover (Gen. Ed.) 
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‘During this trying period of shortage of materials, high priority requirements, etc., we 
‘advise school officials to keep present school equipment in good order and not permit it 
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to deteriorate due to lack of care, repairs, etc. 


We shall make every endeavor to render our same reliable, effective service as promptly 


as present conditions will permit to all customers. 


:We therefore suggest that you check your requirements promptly and advise how we 


i:may best serve you. 


ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


DISTRIBUTING PANELS AND ACCESSORIES 
TACHOMETERS 


FIRE ALARM & TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRIC STOP CLOCKS AND CHRONO- 


. CURRENT 
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; THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


81 LOGAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





(Concluded from page 54) 


It is imperative, now, for school boards and 
administrators to resume leadership and control, 
and not make the instructors spend their energies 
}in corralling groups of “roughnecks.” Adminis- 
| trators too seldom are willing to discuss matters 
| of discipline with teachers, parents, and school- 





| board members. Students are sometimes threat- 
| ened to the effect that unless there is decided 
improvement they will be denied continued school 
membership, but they are not frightened, for 
they know that they are quite secure. Following 
World War I, the schools were turned over to 
, the pupils with the resultant lack of discipline 
}and bedlam. It is time that the authorities again 
{take over and introduce discipline and order. 
! | School should not be like a prison; school should 
be a cheerful and happy place. There should be 
considerable freedom and pupil management in 
; student affairs, but the school program should 
be strictly defined and rules of school etiquette 
enforced. The school authorities should not be 
dictators in the social life of the school. On the 
contrary, pupils should be introduced to the 
democratic way of life. In the end, students 
must be led to realize that some spheres do not 
| belong to them and that there must be dis- 
' cipline. 

When graduates face the outside world they 
too often come into a clash with authority, with 
order, and even with the law, because they have 
long disregarded order and law. They have been 
able to bully teachers, to give other students 
warped standards of behavior, and to laugh at 
administrators. The psychology of the whole 
educational world should be changed at once. 
High school is an opportunity for self-govern- 
ment; it is the key to life and to many lines of 
work, and unless it results in sterling character, 
the investment is a misappropriation. The fact 
that there are more arrests and convictions at 
the 19-year level than any other age is evidence 
that the criticism of youth and discipline cannot 





be brushed aside with the statement that it is 
purely accidental. 

All schools and their representatives are not 
equally guilty. Many, very many, small and 
large schools are doing excellent work in train- 
ing the Americans of tomorrow in a somewhat 
narrow program. But, even in the best schools, 
there is considerable room for improvement. For 
these war years the schools must clear the record, 
reduce the overload of rebellious loafers, intro- 
duce important reforms, and initiate discipline. 
Otherwise, the future of the high school will be 
seriously jeopardized. This is a patriotic duty 
that needs immediate attention. Let the sleepers 
awake now, and act. 


School Law 
eta 


Schools and School Districts 
The Oklahoma legislature may create, alter, 
or abolish a school district at will, without con- 
sulting the inhabitants thereof, and may deny 
them the right of appeal to the courts—School 
Dist. No. 37, Washita County v. Latimer, 126 
Pacific reporter 2d 280, Okla. 


School-District Government 

Where an appeal is taken from a decision of 
the state superintendent of public instruction of 
Texas, involving a matter relating to the internal 
affairs and management of public schools of the 
state, the decision of the state board of educa- 
tion thereon becomes final and cannot be in- 
terfered with by the courts unless such a board 
acts arbitrarily or is actuated by fraud or abuses 
its discretion. Tex. revised statutes of 1925, art 
2656.—Blair v. Board of Trustees, Trinity Inde- 
pendent School Dist., 161 Southwestern reporter 
2d 1030, Tex. Civ. App 

The findings of the state board of education 
of Texas on matters committed to its jurisdiction, 
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when not arbitrary or capricious, are “prima facie 
true” and are as binding on the courts as is the 
verdict of a jury, and the court will not put 
itself in the position of the board and try the 
question anew for the purpose of testing the ex- 
pediency or wisdom of the board’s decision nor 
for the purpose of determining whether under 
similar testimony the court would have made 
a similar or different ruling. Texas revised stat- 
utes of 1925, 2656.—Blair v. Board of Trus- 
tees, Trinity Independent School Dist., 161 
Southwestern reporter 2d 1030, Tex. Civ. App. 

The state board of education of Texas is an 
“administrative body,” and hence, even when 
acting in a quasi-judicial capacity, it is not lim- 
ited by the strict rules as to the admissibility of 
the evidence which are applicable to court pro- 
ceedings. Texas revised statutes of 1925, art. 
2656.—Blair v. Board of Trustees, Trinity In- 
dependent School Dist., 161 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 1030, Tex. Civ. App. 

The board of education of New York City is 
an administrative body and is performing an 
“administrative act” when it imposes discipline 
upon an employee.—Sullivan v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of New York, 34 N.Y.S. 2d 900, 
264 App. Div. 207 

In an action against a board of education and 
the manager of the school cafeteria for damages 
when a 12-year-old student who worked for her 
luncheons fell from a stool on which she was 
standing to put glasses on the shelf, a judgment 
for the plaintiffs was reversed and the complaint 
was dismissed on the ground that the labor law 
did not apply, and that there was no defect in 
the equipment, and that no common law negli- 
gence was shown.—Warney v. Board of Educa- 
tion of School Dist. No.5 of Town of Irondequoit, 
34 N.Y.S. 2d 787, N. Y. App. Div 

Under the California statutes authorizing the 
school boards to grant the use of school buildings 
or grounds for public literary, scientific, recrea- 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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T'm pinch-hitting to clear a bole. 
neck in the tax department.” 


Think what it means to those who graduate from the 
secretarial courses in your schools to have an extra 
value; to be able to step in and give a practiced hand 
in several departments. That’s one reason why a 
calculating machine course is such fine, sound train- 
ing for secretarial work. It enables secretaries to work 
swiftly on confidential figures and reports, as well as 
pinch-hit wherever the pressure is greatest — it means 
a surer job and faster promotion. 





All over the country, both in secretarial and office 
practice courses, schools are using Monroe Educators 
—regular Monroe Adding-Calculators, made for 
schools, and sold to schools only at a price to fit school 
budgets. Look into Monroe Educators for the schools 
you are responsible for — a call to the nearest Monroe 
branch or a letter to our Educational Department 
will bring you full information about the Educator 
and the Monroe Office Practice Courses. 
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@ Notice how smoothly and 
compactly Gaylord Wall 
Shelving fits into this mod- 
ernized library in Illinois. 
Ample expansion space— 
harmonious treatment! 








@ New books, magazines and 
newspapers attractively placed 
in Gaylord units will empha- 
size the up-to-the-minute 
character of your library. 


(Concluded from page 56) 


tional or educational meetings, or for the dis- 
cussion of matters of general or public interest, 
some discretionary but not arbitrary power is 
reposed in such a board, and the right of use is 
permissive. Calif. school code, §§ 6.740-6.742.- 
Goodman v. Board of Education of San Francisco 
Unified School Dist., 120 Pacific reporter 2d 665, 
Calif. App. 


School-District Property 


A director of an Arkansas school district is 
disabled from making a binding contract with 
the school district, not because the thing con 
tracted for is itself illegal or tainted with moral 
turpitude, but because the director’s personal re 
lation to the district as its agent requires that 
he should have no self-interest antagonistic to that 
of the district—Quattlebaum v. Busbea, 162 
Southwestern reporter 2d 44, Ark. 

Where a school district in Oklahoma purchased 
realty pursuant to a contract under which a 
member of the board of education allegedly re- 
ceived a bribe from a vendor, the school dis- 
trict, on discovery of the alleged fraud, even 
though an action for penalty was barred, could 
rescind the contract, tender a return of the realty, 
and sue for the purchase price, or affirm the con 
tract, keep the reality, and sue for damages, the 
measure of which was the difference between the 
value of the realty and the purchase price at 
the time of the sale, but in no event less than the 
amount of the bribe. 70 OS. 1941, § 131 et 
seq.—Cummings v. Board of Education of Okla 


homa City, 125 Pacific reporter 2d 989, Okla 
Where a seller of asphalt surfacing material 
warranted that each ton would cover a certain 


area when spread to the thickness of one inch, 
and agreed to supervise the laying of material, 
but the base prepared by the purchasing school 
district was not built to take one inch asphalt 
so that more material was used to complete the 
job satisfactorily than was called for in the speci 


fications, the seller was entitled to recover for 
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materials used in excess of the amount called for 
in the specifications—Mitchell & DeJersey v 
Lincoln Parish School Board, 8 Southern reporter 
2d 118, La. App 


School-District Claims 

In an action in Georgia against a 
driver, for the death of a _ fourteen-year-old 
school girl who was struck by an automobile 
after alighting from the bus, a petition alleging 
that the driver stopped the bus across from the 
girl’s home, that he permitted her to emerge from 
the door onto a shoulder of the highway at a 
time when am automobile was approaching at a 
high rate of speed, that the girl walked around 
the rear end of the bus and proceeded across the 
highway to her home, and that she was then 
struck by the automobile, was insufficient to 


school-bus 


charge the driver with negligence, but showed 
rather that the girl’s death was the result of 
her own carelessness.— Jordan v. Wiggins, 18 


Southeastern reporter 2d 512, Ga. App. 


School-District Taxation 

Where the bylaws of a mutual fire-insurance 
company provided that each corporation having 
a policy in the company should be a member 
thereof during the life of the policy, and that 
each policyholder should be entitled to one vote, 
a Texas school district was prohibited from tak 
ing a policy in the company by the constitutional 
provision that the legislature shall have no power 
to authorize any political corporation or subdi 
vision of the state, to become a stockholder in a 
corporation, association, or company Vernon’s 
innotated statute of Tex. Const. art. 3, § 52; 
Vernon’s annotated civ. statutes, art. 4860a—1 et 
seq.—Lewis v. Independent School Dist. of City 
of Austin, 161 Southwestern reporter 2d 450, re 
versing 147 Southwestern reporter 2d 298, Tex 


Teachers 
The severance of employment of a _ school 
teacher because she had reached the age of 65 


years, after she had served over three vears con 


Now’s the time to 
Extra Wood Shelving! 


get that 


It’s Ready for Prompt Shipment... . . 


—Gaylord Bros. Ine.- 


Syracuse, N.Y. — 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER 
LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
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Current events are rapidly changing reading tastes .. . 
you'll want to keep pace with today’s increasing demands. 
Modern, easily installed units of Gaylord Wood Shelving 
are the perfect answer to the needs of the expanding library. 
To utilize your available space to the best possible advantage 
you can’t do better than select easily assembled, flexible Gay- 
lord units, made of fine, quarter-sawed white oak or maple. 
If you lack wall space, Gaylord Counter- 
Height Shelving—in either single or 
double-faced sections will divide your 
room into light, airy compartments for 
attractive displays of current interest. 
Write to us today and let us suggest an 
economical layout for your problem. 






Stockton, Cal. 





tinuously in the school district, thereby attaining 
the status of a permanent teacher, must be re- 
garded as “retirement” on account of physical 
disability within the statutory retirement pro- 
visions. Calif. school code, § 5.500, as amended, 
and §§ 5.505, 5.506, as added by the Calif, stat- 
utes of 1935, pp. 1880-1882.—Riggs v. District 
Retirement Board of Los Angeles City Schools, 
125 Pacific reporter 2d 861, Calif. App. 

Where a mentally incompetent teacher’s brother 
signed and filed an application for her retire- 
ment on account of disability, and the retire- 
ment board approved the application § and 
directed retirement, the teacher was legally retired 
and after the teacher’s death, the brother, as the 
teacher’s administrator, was not entitled to re- 
cover the teacher’s accumulated contributions to 
the retirement fund as a death benefit payable 
upon death before retirement. New York Educa- 
tion Law, § 1109a—Hunn v. New Vork State 
Teachers’ Retirement System, 35 N.YS. 2d 49, 
264 App. Div 28 N.Y.S. 2d 356, 
176 Misc 643 


188, reversing 


Pupils 

Under an Ohio statute, authorizing a board of 
education to provide facilities in schools under 
its control for the preparation and serving of 
lunches to pupils, teachers, and to other em- 
ployees therein, and providing that such lunch- 
rooms shall not be operated for profit, a board 
of education has no authority to provide lunches 
without cost, either for pupils who are found 
to be susceptible of tuberculosis and who are 
required to attend outdoor schools, or for pupils 
whose 


parents, upon investigation, are found 
to be unable to pay for the lunches. Ohio Gen. 
code, § 4762-1 Board of Education of City 
School Dist. of Cleveland vy. Ferguson, 39 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 196, Ohio App 

— oe 

@ Eimer T. Lup rROM elected president { the hool 
board at Manistique, Mich 
@ Dr. J. G. Brownripce has been re-elected president 


the school board at Stanton, Mich 
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' 
FOR TEACHERS, NOW? 
| PEABODY HAS DESKS FOR YOU 
Desk No. 328 If your schools need teachers’ desks now, don’t put off ordering them. Write to us at 
| once for details on the various desks available for prompt delivery. Peabody Teachers’ 
j Desks are sturdy, well built desks, designed for greatest efficiency. They come in flat 
top or rail top types having 3 to 6 storage drawers with wide top service drawer. Complete 
details and prices will be given on request. Shipments will be made in order received. 
PEABODY PLAN SAVES SEATS—CUTS COSTS 
It’s possible to do wonders with most 
' any classroom when you know how. 
Peabody representatives will secure 
repairs for broken seats, advise as to 
the proper methods for refinishing 
old furniture, will gladly help make 
rearrangements and possible addi- 
tions. Perhaps a few movable seats 
can do wonders in increasing seating 
capacity. Get in touch with your 
} . . Peabody representative. We _ will 
gt yt pee Chair gladly cacy Ue name and address. 
, er Dozen 
Folding chairs can help increase PEABODY SEATING Co. 
the seating capacities of class- Box 1 No. Manchester, Ind. 
Peabody ‘wo. 70 ise ogg —~ a Our supply of No. 260 Movable Steel Desks 
chair that won't tip. Folds flat— By yy Fat orders are accepted sub- 
Ay amy Be Write for prices on Portable Auditorium 
mu Garo or'aaite f'k, 8 4 chairs. Ales Movable Stee! Desk No. 260 
; state how many wanted. 
taining 7 
sical ees eS Oe stantial balances in all its funds The taxes be expended for maintenance purposes, includ- 
1t pro- rai . > — paid and there is only a —- — — ger day Maan “he 
ad, Soh l fad. Ni of delinquency in tax payments. e finances inances will be adequate for the new schoo 
oe CROO@ ministration ews of the schools for the next year are in good year 1942-43. Although the total budget is 
District | arn condition. The assessed valuation of the school slightly higher than for 1941-42, due to 7 
Scho district will be larger next year and the tax rate teachers and increases in salaries, more fun 
— NEW ACTIVITIES FOR ee SCHOOL VEAR wee-<5 will be somewhat smaller will be available from state funds, from an in- 
brother The city schools of San Luis Obispo, Calif., A number of changes have occurred in the crease in the assessed valuation, and from a 
retire- closed the year 1941-42 with an increased aver- teaching staff, due to the draft and voluntary _ slightly higher carry-over of the balance from 
retire. age daily attendance over the preceding year, enlistments of male teachers. The teaching staff last year. 
» onl and this in the face of the fact that more than’ has been reduced in size by three teachers. A 
retired 100 Japanese and other aliens had been evacuated decrease in junior college enrollments was given DEFENSE TRAINING CLASSES AT SOUTH 
as the during the period from February to June. The as the reason for the loss in teachers. Up to PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
to oh increase has been attributed to the presence of the present time there has been no shortage of The evening school at South Pasadena, Calif., 
foes te 20,000 soldiers and more than 1000 officers with teachers but there has been some difficulty in will continue to cooperate in the training of 
payable their families living in the vicinity of the San _ obtaining men teachers citizens’ defense training classes. At the request 
Educa- Luis Obispo Camp of the Citizens’ Defense Councils in South Pasa- 
b State | Upon recommendation of Superintendent PROGRESS IN SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA dena and San Marino, the school department 
2d 49. Charles E. Teach, a number of improvements The city elementary schools of San Mateo, has assumed the work of training adults to con- 
2d 356, are planned for the next yea An aeronautics Calif., have had an increase in the average daily form to the regulations of the O.C.D. Classes 
course will be offered in the high school and attendance of better than 6 per cent during the are being conducted in the machine shop for 
| an attempt will be made to make the schools school year 1941-42. Upon recommendation of defense workers 12 hours each day and six 
“air-minded.” More emphasis will be placed Supt. A. H. Horrall, two teachers were added days a week 
ard of on English, mathematics, and health subjects during the year, and three more instructors are In addition to these, classes are being main- 
under throughout the grades being employed for the school year 1942-43 tained in Red Cross and first-aid work. All of 
fing of | While there has been an increase in enroll- All teachers’ salaries have been increased $5 these are being continued during the summer. 
er em- | ments, the building situation is satisfactory and per month, beginning with March 1. This is in During the past year and also during the 
lunch- there appear to be sufficient housing facilities addition to the automatic increases which have summer months, classes are conducted four nights 
board | to supply present needs. Three new classrooms been provided in the regular salary schedule each week in “avigation.” This is a preparatory 
lunches have been added to the junior high school. It The school board is convinced of the sound program for training cadets in the Army Air 
found is expected that a new building program will be ness of the pay-as-you-go plan of financing Corps. The work consists of study in mathe- 
ho are prepared and initiated after the present war building operations The sum of $57,000 was matics, geography, and physics as they relate to 
' pupils emergency has passed included in the budget for a building fund last aviation 
found During the summer vacation period the Adult year, and a similar amount has been placed in With the opening of the new school year in 
‘o Gen. ‘ High School was open and in daily operation to the budget for 1942-43 After paying for a two- September, the periods in the senior high school 
»f City accommodate soldiers who desire to pursue spe room addition to one of the school buildings, will be revised to provide additional time for 
North- cial courses in typewriting, welding, physical there will be $100,000 left in the building fund the development of skills, drills, and apprecia- 
education ind similar subjects at the end of the current school vear. The money tion. This work is in addition to the traditional 
The board of education, in order to meet will be used for needed new buildings as soon preparatory subject material 
» erhedl rising living costs, has given double increments as the building restrictions are removed by the 
to certificated employees of the schools, and government It is planned to include only a COMMERCIAL STUDENTS LEARN BY EXPERIENCE 
president substantial increases to all uncertificated em- small amount in the budget for capital outlay In Marengo, Ill, during the school year 
ployees this year, in order to keep the budget within 1941-42, students in the commercial department 
The board closed the financial vear with sub- bounds A slightly higher sum than usual will of the high school were given an opportunity to 
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SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
SHOULD HAVE 

THIS BOOK: 





MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR YOUR COPY TODAY: 


It tells you how to keep your blackboards 
clean and black for better visibility—-how to 
prolong their life and how to recondition them 
properly. By following the suggestions in this 
book, you can eliminate dirty-gray, eye-strain- 


ing blackboards in your school. Mail the cou- 
pon for your copy today! Learn about the 
*HYGIEIA way for blackboard care! 


Get BOTH — QUALITY 
and PURITY 


ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 


This “OLD FAITHFUL trade-mark 
is an emblem of unfailing 
Quality. 


Er 
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CERTIFIED for PURITY 


Look for this certified seal 
It is on the complete line 
of Old Faithful Grade A 
color materials. 

*Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 
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apply the principles of class training to practical 
work. Student typists helped in sugar ration- 
ing registration, in the Tuberculosis Seal drive, 
in income-tax collection, and in preparing pledge 
blanks for various business firms in town in 
the War Savings Stamp and Bond pledge cam- 
paign. Other work was done for the community 
building, telephone company, the American Le- 


gion, and the Red Cross. In some instances 
the work was done outside of school and the 
advanced students were paid for their work. 


When the work is done in school a small charge 
is made for supplies used. 

Within the school, a complete secretarial service 
is offered all instructors. Any high school in- 
structor desiring work done, gives it to the 
commercial department so that plans can be 


made for using it as classwork. 
No student is allowed to work for anyone, 


either in school or outside, without permission 
and complete supervision by the department. All 


tickets and programs for events at the high 
school are made out in the commercial depart- 
ment. All mimeographing and duplicating is 
handled by advanced students under the direc- 
tion of the head of the department. The de- 
partment has offered its cooperation to the 
government for the duration of the war in 


supplying any services in Red Cross or any other 
division of the government as needed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES AT ROCK ISLAND, 
ILLINOIS 

The board of education at Rock Island, IIL, is 
continuing to sponsor a program started two 
years ago, in conducting defense training classes. 
These classes have been expanded and extended 
in scope so that now three types of training are 
being offered. They include (1) a 40-hour week 
pre-employment maching-shop course, (2) a 15- 
hour week pre-employment shop course, and (3) 
a 6-hour week supplementary course. The first 
type of training is for those unemployed or on 
WPA, the second is for men interested in chang- 
ing their trade or occupation, or men whose 
work is being curtailed due to the war effort, 
and the third type is for men interested in sup- 
plementing their present occupation. It is limited 
to men employed in war industries whose work 
can be supplemented 

Training courses other than machine shop are 
also being offered, but only on a supplementary 
basis, that is, open to men in war industries 
These include blueprint reading, shop mathe- 
matics, supervision and foremanship training, in- 
dustrial metallurgy, business training, home 
economics, and personal living 

During the winter the Federal Government, in 
conjunction with the State Board of Vocational 
Education, offered approximately $70,000 worth 
of used equipment the establishment of an 
area trade school. The board promptly responded 
by agreeing to furnish the necessary space for 
the equipment. The new shop, located under the 
gymnasium at the senior high school, is an ideal 
training shop, capable of operating 24 hours a day 
for the benefit of the war industries. The shop 
will eventually triple the existing shop facilities 


lor 


In addition to these classes, the board is co- 
operating with the University of Iowa in pro- 
viding space at the Central Junior High School 


and the Senior High School 
level. The enrollment 
reached 350 persons. 


the 
courses has 


for training on 
college in these 


already 


NEW ACTIVITIES AT MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
During the past two-and-one-half-year period, 


the city schools of Modesto, Calif., through the 
Evening Junior College, have trained and placed 
in defense industries more than 2500 individuals 


During the past six months this department has 


received and trained over 500 mechanics for 
service to airplanes at the Stockton, Merced, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, amd March air fields. The 
Modesto Junior College is one of the three 
schools in the state which is offering this highly 
technical training for service to army planes 
The Evening Junior College has enrolled 7450 
adults. It is offering a wide and varied program 
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of cultural subjects, including handicraft skills, 
vocational training, academic training, and phys- 
ical-fitness programs. The college has adjusted 
its program for the next year to meet the needs 
of the Navy V-1, 5 and 7 army air cadet plan 
programs. The college is cooperating fully with 
the military authorities in terms of their present 
crisis and needs. 

The Evening Junior College is prepared to 
offer next year a special service in the form of 


convalescent and vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the benefit of men confined to the 
military hospital located in the vicinity. The 


college will train a staff for employment in the 
hospital. 


COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The schools of Boston will provide, beginning 
with October 1, a ‘plan by which pupils may 
be granted an hour each week to attend a course 
in religious education in some church or syna- 
gogue selected by their parents. The law, passed 
last year by the Massachusetts state legislature, 
is not mandatory but makes religious instruction 
permissible wherever the authorities may adopt 
it. 

The superintendent will send a letter to the 
parents of each child explaining the purpose of 
the plan after its adoption and will authorize 
the release of a pupil for religious instruction 
only upon written request of the parent. In 
addition the superintendent will receive weekly 
reports from the religious school of each pupil 
attending. 


PROTECTING SCHOOL CHILDREN AND PROPERTY 
AGAINST AIR RAIDS 

The public schools at Kalamazoo, Mich., have 
perfected a program for the complete protection 
of school children and property against air-raid 
attacks. Approximately 95 per cent of the teach- 
ers and administrators have completed the Red 
Cross standard first-aid course. This course has 
also been completed by 390 boys of the Central 
High School and by many pupils in the Vine 
School. Emergency first-aid equipment has been 
purchased and installed in all of the school build- 
ings so that the schools may be better able to 
meet major accidents and catastrophies 

Student defense committees have been organized 
in most of the schools. Air-raid drills have been 
arranged and are being conducted frequently. 
Six first-aid stations have been established with 
supplies and a squad of six trained pupils and a 


teacher at each station. A motion-picture pro- 
gram has been conducted showing the work of 
the London police and firemen during an air 


raid and the method of extinguishing incendiary 
bombs 

Glass doors and transoms along the corridors 
in several schools have been replaced with ply- 
wood and wallboard or other safety material. 


MEETING DEMANDS OF NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


The board of education of the city of Macon 
and of Bibb County, in Georgia, has completed 
plans for meeting the overcrowded conditions 


in the school buildings due to army camps and 
defense projects. It is planned to build at least 
one additional grammar school in the near future. 

In the Macon and the county high schools, 
new courses in aeronautics have been added. 
Steps have been taken to give added emphasis 
to machine-shop training in the boys’ high 
school in an effort to prepare these young men 
for work in defense plants. The shop depart- 
ment of the school is now operating 24 hours 
a day, offering training for adults desiring to 
enter the shipyards and the air depots 


The physical-education program will be re- 
tained in its present form because it is an ex- 
tensive program which covers in every respect 
the actual needs in this field. 

During the school year 1941-42 the entire 
teaching and janitorial staffs received substan- 


tial increases in salary to meet the local situation. 


Supt. Mark A. Smith states that the finances 
of the schools are fully adequate for the opera- 
tion of the schools during the full school term 


of 1942—43 
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WATERPROOF 
SELF-SHINING WAX 
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CONCENTRATED 
SELF-SHINING WAX 


“Here’s why 


our school uses 
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HUNTINGTON WAXES” 


REATER value for your money! That 
is the lesson countless schools learn 
when they use Weatherall and Neo-Shine. 


These two self-buffing waxes give a 
brighter gloss to floors and wear far 
longer than the average wax. That's 
because they are made from the finest in- 
gredients money can buy, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. Only No. 1 
Yellow Carnauba wax—the world’s best 
—is used to make Huntington Waxes. 


THE HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES it 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA . 


How do these waxes differ? Neo-Shine is 
the Economy Wax. Its unusually high wax 
content makes it go further—last longer. 
It is the perfect wax for general use. 
Weatherall is the Waterproof Wax. It is 
especially made to withstand the contin- 
uous wet-mopping of heavy tgaffic areas. 
Both waxes are safe to use on any floor. 


Try these lustrous waxes on your school 
floors. You cannot find more economical 
‘or lasting wax finishes—at any price. 


TORONTO 





ALL-OUT WAR CONVENTION FOR SCHOOL- 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Sectional Meetings 


1. Finance and Accounting, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. J. C. Gibson, Fort Smith, Ark. 

“Problems of Reimbursement on Defense 
Training Program,” by Arthur A. Knoll, Long 
Beach, Calif.; “Planning and Conducting Cam- 
paigns for Bond Issues and Tax Levies,” by G. 
A. Gessel, Cleveland, Ohio; “Report of Research 
Committee on School Accounting Practice,” by 
Ira G. Flocken, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. Operating Problems Concerning Personnel, 
Materials, and Methods, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Walter C. Hawkins, Freeport, N. Y. 

“Salary Schedules of Cost-of-Living Adjust- 
ment Plans,” by Dr. H. H. Linn, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; “The Use of Women to 
Replace Men Taken Into Military or Defense 





Services,” by Rufus A. Putnam, Evansville, Ind. ; 
“Economy Through Better Methods and Ma- 
terials,’ by George H. Bush, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Evening Round Tables 
Round Table on Finance and Accounting, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. P. Walter, 
Miami, Fla., and another on Building Operation, 


under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Ethington, 
Enid, Okla. 
The Wednesday Sessions 

On Wednesday morning there will be a sec- 
tional meeting on Maintenance, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Walter McLain, Ottumwa, Iowa 
The following addresses will be made: 

“General Maintenance Policies During War- 
time,” by Lt. Col. Francis R. Scherer, Rochester, 
N. Y.; “Chemistry of Paint and Effect of 
Critical Materials,” by Dr. J. F. Long, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and “Roofing Repair Methods and 
Materials,” by W. A. Melton, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Another meeting on Purchasing, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. James F. Williams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., with the following addresses: 

“Standards and Specifications,” by Capt. Robert 
A. Martino, Washington, D. C.; “Annual and 
Seasonal Purchasing Schedules,” by H. Spillman 
Burns, Baltimore, Md.; and “After Purchasing, 
What?” by R. D. Moore, Cleveland, Ohio. 

At the general session on Wednesday afternoon 
there will be two addresses: 

“Educational Leadership in the Emergency,” 
by Charles H. Lake, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Long-Range Effects of the Emergency 
Adjustments,” by John W. Lewis, Baltimore, Md, 


SEATTLE ISSUES VALUABLE CUSTODIAN’S MANUAL 


Standardized methods, equipment and mate- 
rials based on the best practices proven by trial, 
result directly in efficient and effective work no 
matter what the activity. This is particularly 
true in the operation and maintenance of school 
plants which now involve a great variety of 
skilled operations. 

J. L. Stocks, supervisor of operations in the 
Seattle (Wash.) school system, realizing this 
fact went to work with a committee of school 
custodians to produce a standardization of the 
diversified regulations, duties, and methods of 
operation and maintenance being followed by 
different individuals. The result of this com- 
mittee’s labors was the publication of a “Cus- 
todian’s Manual,” which is now the standard 
guide for the Seattle school system 

It is as complete a statement of housekeeping 
and stationary engineering as has been compiled 
anywhere. Profusely illustrated, the 84-page 
book, planographically reproduced, is divided into 
four sections: general regulations, plant opera- 
tion, methods of janitorial work, care of equip- 
ment, and summer vacation work. 

Homer M. Davis, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business, in the foreword to the book 
states, “application of the suggestions set forth 
in this manual will result in higher standards of 
service to the children of this community by 
providing safer, more sanitary, more healthful, 
and more pleasant school surroundings; and in 
substantial savings to the school district in the 
cost of operation and maintenance of the school 
plants.” 

Worth McClure, superintendent of Seattle 
schools, encouraged the project. Members of 
the committee besides Chairman Stocks were 13 
experienced custodians and engineers in Seattle 
elementary and high schools. 


ENGAGES FULLY IN WAR WORK 

The United States Office of Education for the 
duration has turned all of its attention to aid- 
ing the nation’s war effort. Under the super- 
vision of U. S. Commissioner John W. Studebaker, 
almost the entire staff of the department has 
been shifted to wartime duties 

Among the important projects in which the 
Office is engaged are the rationing program, 
studying problems involved in the evacuation of 
school children, accelerating the training of doc- 
tors, dentists, and pharmacists, and other phases 
of the program. The office has prepared a fold- 
er which outlines briefly 22 of the major war- 
time educational services 

These services range from training skilled 
workers for war industries to organizing classes in 
home nursing and consumer education. It has 
organized a school and college morale service and 
is promoting inter-American education. Since 
July 1, 1941, the office has certified $70,000,000 
for emergency school buildings and operation 
costs for war industry centers. It is promoting 
aviation education, is sponsoring victory gardens, 
and is emphasizing the importance of nutrition 
education in the schools 

Looking ahead to the close of the war, the 
office has undertaken an analysis of problems 
that will be basic for effective planning on the 
part of the public school systems to meet the 
needs for adjustment during the present and 
postemergency periods 
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ae =_ ; piece construction leaves no dirt-catching © CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 


that spells long-range economy. valuable to know why the swing is to Nairn 
3. RESILIENCE —Quiet.“foot-easv” Nairn floors Wl linoleum. It lasts as long as the build- 


are sound absorbing, sound deadening... ing, and will never fade, stain or dent.Wide 
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LINOLEUM 


Nairn linoleum on doors, wainscoting, and floor gives this 
kindergarten a bright cheerful look—typifying the atmos- 
phere modern education methods seek. Note special floor 


FLO 0 RS AN D WALLS design—also, easy-to-clean, sanitary cove base wy 4 


and walls. Hamburg Elementary School, Hamburg, N. 
Nairn Linoleum — the floor that gives you “‘all 4.” 
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Elements of Aeronautics 


By Francis Pope and Arthur S. Otis 


Captain U. S. Army Air Corps Technical Member Institute of | 
Formerly First Pilot, Transcon- Aeronautical Sciences, Educator, | 
tinental and Western Air Author of High-School Textbooks 


The only high-school textbook in aeronautics that has been 
proved successful in the rigorous test of wide classroom use. | 
Written against a background of wide aeronautical training 
and extensive educational experience. It has been scientifi- 
cally and painstakingly prepared. Accuracy is assured. 


Recommended by educators and aeronautical authorities — 
civilian and military. 


Now in its 7th large printing 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago | 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 



















FOUNDATION BOOK 
OF EDUCATION 


‘The most useful 
book in the class- 
room and school 

library”’ 





THESNEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at your 
finger tips. 
Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any com- 


September, 1942 


Receive Additional Service 


from your 


Textbooks Now in Use 
and Reduce 
Annual Outlay for New Books 
by using 


Holden Book Covers 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















parable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second E/ition, lessens the need 
for investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to educators who request it, ““The New 





Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 


Dept. 74 Springfield, Mass. 










G. & C. Merriam Co. 








HOLMES 


PROJECTORS 
are doing their part 


Holmes machines are being utilized by the U. S. 
Government for educational, recreational and en- 
tertainment purposes; in fact, they are taking all 
of our production at present. While the emergency 
lasts, we regret our inability to furnish new pro- 
jectors for civilian use. 


It is our desire to see all existing Holmes equip- 
ment kept operating at full efficiency, and we will 
endeavor to fill any requests for parts as promptly 
as possible. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years te Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 
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ee ee 
Teachers and Administration 


a ae 


@ Augusta, Ga. Under a new rule of the school 
board, no teacher may hold a full-time job out- 
side of the school. Part-time jobs may be held 
with the approval of the principal and the su- 
perintendent of schools. Another rule 
that teachers participate in 
tivities. 

4 Lewiston, Idaho. New courses in agric ulture 
and aeronautics have been intxsgduced in the high 
school. The industrial-arts course will be con- 
tinued as formerly. The course in physical edu 
cation is a required subject for students in the 
sophomore classes 

4 The Jefferson Parish school board at Gretna, 
La., has voted to grant an indefinite leave of 
absence to any woman in the school system who 
desires to join the WAAC. 

4A nationwide teacher-training program, in- 
tended to meet the serious shortage of instructors 
in the fields of physics and mathematics, was 
begun during the summer months and was spon 
sored by the U. S. Office of Education 

More than 30 colleges offered free instruction 
to high school and college teachers who wanted 
to get into the physics and mathematics fields 
In effect, the teacher training was of the refresh 
er or supplementary nature, and was designed 
to meet the needs of persons who are now teach 
ing or who have some background in these vitally 
needed courses , 

Under the direction of Dr. John W. Stude 
baker, Commissioner of Education, the Office of 
Education sponsored courses in engineering, 
science, and management of defense training pro 
grams designed to train men and women for 
war work. As part of the program it was 
suggested that the colleges and universities intro 
duce refresher courses in physics and mathema 
tics. As a result, during the summer, several 
thousand men and women enrolled in courses to 
prepare themselves for physics and mathematics 
teachers Many of the instructors had _ been 
teaching in such fields as Latin, history, French, 


requires 
extracurricular ac- 


or economics. Such teachers could easily take 
over a class of boys in physics and mathe 
matics 

In most cases, the training period covered 


from six to eight weeks. Specialists on the 
college staff served as the instructors. In some 
cases off-campus courses were established. It is 
hoped that many teachers now in fields more ot 
less oversupplied, will be able to make use of 
their talents in the important branches of mathe 
matics or physics 

¢ La Crosse, Wis 


Under a new rule of the 
school 


male teacher who has been 
granted leave of absence for military service, will 
be entitled to the advanced place on the salary 
schedule which he would have attained had 
remained in the school system. Such a 
must present himself for employment 
days after his honorable discharge 
service 

A new rule of the 


board, any 


he 
teacher 
within 40 
from the 


board provides that any 
superintendent, principal, supervisor, or teacher 
who reaches the age of 65 on or 
opening day of 
school 


before the 
school in September of any 
year, shall be retired on that date. The 
rule becomes effective in September, 1943 
Any woman teacher or any woman in the 
employ of the school board, who is married to a 
man in the military service, will be eligible for 
regular appointment in the schools for the dura 
tion of the war 

4 Modesto, Calif. The board of education has 
voted to award an extra increment to 
teacher to meet higher living costs 

¢ New York, N. Y. During the summer vaca 
tion period, the board of education sponsored a 
summer college of aeronautics for teachers. The 
course was intended to prepare teachers for con- 
ducting aviation classes for high school students 
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You can assure quiet and 
correct hearing conditions in 
every room at low cost with 

J-M Acoustical Materials 





Unnecessary noise in any school- 
room means that students cannot 
concentrate properly . . . that they 
may miss much of what the instruc- 
tor is saying. It means, too, that 
teachers find many of their best ef- 
forts wasted. 


Such conditions are easily corrected 
with Johns-Manville Acoustical Ma- 
terials. Installations are lasting, for 
J-M Materials provide unusual dura- 
bility, fire-safety and low maintenance. 
They may be painted without loss of 
efficiency. And their cost is so low 
that the benefits of correct acoustics 
are within the budget of any school. 


For details, write for brochure 
AC-26A. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


if 
‘ 


PIONEERS IN SOUND CONTROL 





to be organized in the fall. 
teachers, it is reported, was 
classes 

The course, open only to high school teachers 
of mathematics and science, was directed by Dr 
Ralph E. Horton. Instruction was offered in six 
highly specialized fields, including aerodynamics, 
aircraft engines, meteorology, radio technology, 
radio code, piloting, and navigation 

Teachers were permitted to select two of the 
six courses for specialization, devoting the re 
mainder of the four-period day to a free period 
and to a lecture period conducted in the aud’ 
torium for the entire group of students. In add 
tion to five women pilots, the course was 
conducted by a number of men teachers engaged 
in teaching in the aviation trades, the automotive 
trades, and other fields 

4 Quincy, Mass. Under a 
school board, teachers 
dustries for the 
teaching positions 


A nucleus of 400 
trained in these 


new ruling of the 
taking jobs in war in 
duration must relinquish their 


THE KALAMAZOO SICK-LEAVE POLICY 


The board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
early in 1934, adopted a sick-leave policy which 
was in operation without change until Septem- 
ber, 1941. This policy, which was revised by 
the board in August, 1941, now provides that a 
teacher will be allowed five full days of personal 
illness during the first year, and cumulative sick 
leave up to 30 days. After that time, a teacher 
will be allowed the difference between her salary 
and that of her substitute, for a period of not 
more than 60 days 

A report has been compiled by Supt. Loy Nor- 
rix showing the net cost to the school district of 
the sick-leave policy for the eight-year period 
the plan has been in operation. During that 
time, a total of $57,735.15 was paid out by the 
board for substitute teachers and $26,516.75 was 
withheld in deductions for teachers’ illness. The 


net cost to the school district reached a total of 
$31,218.40 
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Vew York: @ Joun L. Mrtier, of Brockton, Mass., 
elected at Great Neck, L I : 


Vorth Carolina: @G. G. Starr, of Arcanum, Ohio, 
a a appointed dean of instruction at Pfeiffer Junior College, ' 
Misenheimer, N. C ' 
= irst | fo Vorth Dakota: @A. C. Van Wyk elected acting 
gee superintendent at Bismarck 


Ohio: @C. D. Fox, of Van Wert, has resigned to 
xccept superintendency at Steubenville. @ DoNaLp W,., 


Copptnc, of Holland, elected at Nelsonville @ Joun 
Stanfield has succeeded T. D. Carson at Belle Center j 
@ At North Bloomfield, W. G. KunHtman has succeeded 


G. G. Leatherman, called for military service. @ C, P, | 
Bowne elected superintendent at Van Wert, to succeed 
C. D. Fox. ‘@ Oscar ScumMrep elected superintendent in 
Columbia township, Elyria. @ Paut A. Bricker elected 
it Middle Point centralized high school, Van Wert 
* eR. C. Rewarp, of Richwood, elected at Butler. @ B | 
H. Cortuett, of Kellys Island, elected at Berlin Heights | 
@ Jj. C. Stack, of Henrietta, elected at Cardington 
Rhode Island: @ Hiram A. Davis re-elected for thir- ? 


SANI-DRI also aids NA- teenth term at North Kingston ; | 
| 


South Dakota @ Ourncey I Wricut, of Gregory 


TIONAL DEFENSE by elected at Eureka 


Wisconsin: @ T. J. Jenson, of Fond du Lac, re-elected 


conserving shipping for three-year term. @ M. C. ScHMALLENBERG has been 
given leave for military service @ Watter R. Brvecer 
space- -for, to equal one of Blanchardville, elected at Washburn, to succeed M. C 


SANI-DRI’s minimum Schmallenberg 
capacity of two million NEWS OF OFFICIALS ; 
drying operations @ Ben F. Grver has been re-elected president of the 

. chool board at Fort Wayne, Ind 
would require over 24 @ Mrs. Georcre Werr has been elected president of the 
tons of paper towels. 


chool board at West Branch. Mich 
And SANI-DRI is an head tena’ of Ot. Louls. M4 


@ Frep | Himes has been elected president of the 
, 
@ Frep K. Swerxk has been re-elected | € 


important aid to FIRE > as hind at chin A Gok ton a 
j @ The school board at Lake Orie Mict } re } 
Typical installation of SANI-DRI Model “SR-W” (semi-recessed). DEFENSE for with rganized with Watt . Cowen 3 opre Tiny und 
Other mode's, full-re~essed and pedestal types, are available SANI-DRI there is no alates Gentes on eneutien : * 
to meet any washroom condition. : . r “eee ; . ; 
fire-hazardous towel-lit- ee eee ee oe 
orvanized with OHNSON as president YR 
4 ; aoe 4 ter in the washrooms. Ort as vice-president; and Rosemary CLARKE as clerk 
j j -dri rovides a most @ Tom Garvin bas been elected president of the school 
This modern e oomph an ree - Bod enthcocms se Gt re See oe fee 
service. : . Stewart Bett mn elect nr nt f the 
sanitary, constant o epen “ “ rying - tomatically cleaner with ° , al R he been elected president of the 
: m nica e 5 ware it inchester a 
It protects agains! the sprea ° — mu : less maintenance labor @ PerctvaL VAN OrpeN has been re-elected president 
disease, for with SANI-DRI there is nothing to f the school board at Ramapo, N. Y. Dr. James Sher 
and cost. ais aiaanel aha: ce th. Madina meee ' 


carry contamination from one user to another. or, clerk iis 
SANI-DRI is first aid to HEALTH DEFENSE for @ Seymour Gwriner has been re-elected president of 





. ‘ the hool hoard at npleton is ,FOR( 
students as well as workers in defense plants Write for literature Seales tine’ dies canada: dente Ea 
throughout the nation. and details. vas named secretar . 

ee - @ Fverett LAFonp has been elected president of the 
ee — ‘ I | board at Two Rivers, Wi Miss GERTRUDE DAETzZ 
. i named clerk f the board 
Dependable Since 1897 nf ows Reese tgs ger Aono a a 
Chaney School, Youngstown, Ohio, was recently awarded 
THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. he degre of doctor of edition Hythe Universi 
Pittsburgh 
Sani-Dri Division 942 School St. North Chicago, Ill. @ The school board at Cassopolis, Mich., has reorganized 
th FRANK Sourri is president, Mr Apam GREENA 
Designers and Manufacturers of “Sani-Dri’’ Industrial Driers, Restaurant, Cafeteria and WALT as secretary, and Dr. C. R. STEVENS as treasurer 
Lunchroom Equipment... Producers of High Grade Iron, Ni-Resist, Semi-Steel, Brass, @ The school board at Pontiac, Mich., has elected 
Bronze, Aluminum and Alloy Castings . . . Machine Work, Plating, Porcelain Enameling, Louis H. AcuimMMeEt as president; F. N. Turerets as 
and Cast Iron Welding Rods. ce-president; Harotp L. BLackwoop as secretary; and 
Frank J. DuFRaIn as treasurer 
@ V. S. Nystrom has been re-elected as president of the 
hool board at Norway, Mich | 
ps . @ The chool board at Kalamazoo, Mich has re- | 
Corydon. @ B. F. Taytor, New Paris, Ohio, elected at organized with Oris A. Ear as president: Mrs. Etmza- 
ce Ii ACN I 2 ME nc Brownsville. @ Emery V. Courts, French Lick, elected ETH S. FLEUGEL a re-president: and Joun S. Rock- 
° at Owensville WELL as treasurer 
News 7 I Superintendents lowa @ StepHen N. Watkins, of Newman Grove ities | 





Neb., elected at Sheldon, Iowa, to succeed W. C. Jack 


aR eg RRB ERE RBS Ng man. @ R. I. Hammonp elected at Mount Vernon DR. ANDERSON ENTERS WAR WORK 


Kentucky: @ C. SHerMAN Date has succeeded W. H Supt. Homer W. Anderson, of St. Louis, Mo., has been } 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS Marshall at Bellevue eb. W Bripces re-elected super- granted leave of absence without pay to accept a position 
Illinois: @ M. E. Bruce promoted to superintendency intendent at Fort Thomas. @ Supt a 7 ANDERSON in the U. S. Treasury Department as administrator for 
at East St. Louis, to succeed D. Walter Potts, retired re-elected at Silver Grove the sale of war stamps and bonds in the educational in 
@ Harry Test elected at Media. @ W. R. Lowry elected Vassachusetts @ Harotp M Lapp, of Brimfield, stitutions. Dr. Anderson will report immediately to his 

at Carrollton. @ Super. O. B. Repenso, of Lyndon, suc- elected at Monson. @ Epwin A. NEeELson elected at new post at Washington 

ceeded by W. E. Miley. @ Lyte K. Kuirtske has succeeded Brockton, to succeed John L. Miller Dr Andersor whose ister has beer ought by a 
O. P. Barthel at Somonank. @ P. L. Ewrne, of Highland Vichican @ Orvin S. Yorpy. of Pigeon. elected at majority of the schoo be ard members, said that the new 
Park, has succeeded W. R. Curtis at Alton. @ Dean I] Weidman. @ Watter D. DeKocx appointed superintend job had come out of a cleat sky. He expressed the hope 

Ross, of Alpha, has resigned to enter industry and carry ent of Christian Schools at Holland. Larry WInTers that his ae uld not deter the efforts of the citizenry } 
on postgraduate work. @ Joun L. Kwnicnt, of Kinmundy elected superintendent at St. Charles, to succeed John to nav teed de ened by the —" the respective — 
elected at Coffeen. @ Joun DeLaurentri elected at High Childs. @ FRANKLIN HERMANN elected head of Greater A. 4 The > Bens Pry Ronee yg Bn pe vere G 
land, to succeed P. L. Ewing. @ W. C. Jackman, Sheldon Gratiot schools at Mt. Clemens. @ R. A. Amprose elected Dr Kalements dalam naitialeadad ro i field 

lowa, elected at Elmhurst. @ H. A. Cwurrtts, Staunton at Oxford. @ L. B. Van Horn elected at Vernon, to dis, Gs Geek of ate aol a ts Gene Ga | 

elected at Knoxville. @ Maynarp Ferpen, Forrest, elected succeed H. C. Smith. @ Grorce GreeNawatt, of Norway, have for settling its internal quarrels and getting down to 

head of high and grade schools at Forrest. @ E. T. Scorrt, elected superintendent at Jackson harmonious performance of its duties. Whatever Dr 
LaHarpe, elected at Clayton. @ A. N. Trammet, elected Vebraska: E. J. Davis, of DeWitt, elected at Newman Anderson’s qualifications or shortcomings, the performance 


at Grayville Grove. @ Ross B. Bonnam, of Scribner, elected at of several board members has been such as to undermine 


Indiana: @R. B. Butterr elected superintendent at Superior public confidence in the whole school setup.’ ' 
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How Long 
will your Typewriters Last? 








How long will the war last? How long will 
my typewriters last?... these are the questions 
many school executives are asking. 

Here is one thing you can be sure about. 
Your typewriters and office training machines 
will last longer if you take advantage of the 
Underwood Maintenance Service Plan! 

Your Underwood Representative will be 
glad to explain how the plan assures peak 


performance, economy and longer life for your 


typewriters and office machines. His knowl- 
edge, experience and ability to do a thorough 
job will help keep your typewriters, adding 
machines and accounting machines on the job. 
This is a valuable contribution in helping you 
train the business personnel so essential t» 


our country’s war effort. 

There’s an Underwood Service Representa- 
tive eager to serve you! Call your local 
Underwood Elliott Fisher office. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 


Service in 407 Cities in the U. S. A. and 26 Cities in Canada 


Invest in America! 


Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Ave., N. Y. Nationwide Service 
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WARTIME JOB TRAINING 
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Educators know their 
students. Now by a 


School boards know the 
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Note How Kewaunee Standard Units are Assembled 


Smart Designs Using a 
Minimum of Critical Materials .... 


Investigate this Kewaunee ‘‘Cut-Cost’’? System 


Kewaunee reputation for quality and service. 


time-saving conveniences for both instructors and 
standardized plan of assembling matched units, 


Kewaunee lowers manufacturing costs — and offers new harmony of appear- 


METAL CUTTING MACHINES ance. All Kewaunee models now available in wood. The same models 


usually available in steel are of course restricted for the duration. 


RACINE saws are receiving first call for vocational training. These modern 


metal cutting machines are used extensively in 


branches of the armed service including navy yards, arsenals, air bases, etc. 


Because of this general popularity and the wide acceptance in industry, 


RACINE Utility Saws are used in school shops 


handle school shop cutting in an efficient and safe manner this saw will give 
dependable, trouble-free service. Write today for 


industry and in all the 


everywhere. Designed to 


information on these 


moderately priced, efficient metal cutting saws. If engaged in national de- 


fense training, your priority rating will assure reasonable delivery. 


RACINE TOOL & MACHINE CO. 


1760-1 State St. 


TDR ER at Ee A OTR SS 


New Rules and Regulations 


MORRISON ADOPTS NEW RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 


After a study extending over a period of jully 
a year, the board of education at Morrison, Ill., 
under the guidance of Supt. E. H. Mellon, has 
adopted new rules and regulations for tle ad- 
ministration of the school system. 

The new rules, which are intended to clarify 
the functions of the board as legal representative 
of the committee, of the superintendent of schools 
as chief professional executive, etc., follow along 
accepted progressive lines. 

Six committees are established, consisting of 
three members each, and entrusted with the duties 
of continuing studies of the problems: (1) of 
teachers and salaries; (2) the inspection of build- 
ings and control of janitorial personnel; (3) 
hudgeting financial control and insurance; (4) 
purchasing of fuels and supplies; (5) selection of 
text and library books and revision of the curric- 
ulum; and (6) rules and regulations. 

The rules require the superintendent of schools 
to act as chief executive and professional adviser 
of the board and as such to nominate professional 
and nonteaching employees. He must attend all 
meetings of the board and of its committees and 
exercise the right to speak on all tnatters before 
the board or committees, but without vote. 

Principals of schools and teachers are authgr- 
ized to carry on respectively the work of eo 
vising school buildings and of teaching the classes 
The principals are in complete control in the re- 
spective schools and of all the emplovees in the 
same. 

Among the special rules are some like the fol- 
lowing: “Teachers shall exercise careful supervision 
over the conduct of their pupils, and shall call 
attention to the importance of observing good 


Write for the Kewaunee Catalog. 


Jeucnice Ug. Ce: 


EXPERTS 





C. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Mid-West 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


habits and manners, both on the school premises 
and while passing to and from school. 

“Teachers are particularly enjoined to regard 
the moral and social culture of their pupils as not 
less important than their mental discipline; dis- 
countenancing, promptly and emphatically, van- 
dalism, falsehood, profanity, crucity, or any other 
form of vice.” 

The rules set down comprehensive requirements 
for the admission, promotion, attendance, and dis- 
cipline of pupils. Janitorial duties and respon- 
sibilities are completely outlined 


RULES GOVERNING TEACHERS’ ABSENCES 

The board of education at Carteret, N. J., 
has adopted rules and regulations governing 
teachers’ absences from school duties. The rules 
read: 

1. A supervisor, principal, teacher, janitor, or 
other employee who is absent from school duty 
will forfeit his or her salary during such absence 

2. Whenever an employee is absent because of 
personal illness three or more successive days, 
he must file a doctor’s certificate with the super- 
vising principal, giving the nature of the illness 
and the name of the attending physician. When 
such illness does not exceed two days, the super- 
vising principal may require a signed statement 
certifying to personal illness, and the statement 
must be filed with the district clerk. 

3. In case of a death in the employee’s im- 
mediate family, five consecutive days’ absence 
with pay will be allowed. The term immediate 
family is understood to mean wife, husband, 
father, mother, brother, sister, grandmother, 
grandfather, son, or daughter. 

4. No employee may absent himself or herself 
from school on account of personal business or 
pleasure unless he or she shall have requested 
and received permission from the supervising 
principal. Such absence will be without pay, 
except where the absence is for part of a school 
day and no substitute is necessary. 

5. Any employee who may be required to 


Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





attend a court of law or who is served with a 
subpoena, may be excused from school, without 
loss of pay, on account of attendance at court. 

6. In case of absence from school on account 

of personal illness, any employee will be allowed 
full pay for five days’ absence. If an employee 
is absent less than five days on account of illness, 
the difference between five days and the number 
of days a teacher is absent will be accumulative, 
and the number of days absent will be five days, 
plus the accumulated days of previous years, 
except that the maximum number of days allowed 
will be limited to thirty. 
7. If the absence of any employee exceeds five 
days in any one year, plus the accumulated un- 
used days, the teacher will receive only one half- 
day’s pay for each additional day of absence, for 
a total of five days in the school year. 

8. School employees enjoying years of con- 
tinuous service will be permitted to be absent 
because of personal illness for such period of 
time beyond the provisions of the schedule, with 
pay equal to the difference between the regular 
salary and the pay of a substitute. This privilege 
applies to persons having from three to five 
years of service, from 6 to 10 years, from 11 to 
15 years, and 16 years or more of service. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

4 The school board at Somersworth, N. H., 
has amended its health rules to read as follows: 
“A teacher or school nurse may use her discre- 
tion in excluding a pupil whom she has reason to 
believe is afflicted with any contagious disease 
or who has been exposed thereto, but the case 
shall be promptly reported to the school physician 
for his diagnosis and advice. Such pupil shall be 
re-admitted only after the attending physician 
or the school physician has certified that there 
is no danger of conveying the disease.” 

¢ Indianapolis, Ind. A _ recently adopted rule 
forbids school officials and employees, including 
teachers, from serving in any partisan group or 
committee of any political party 
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LAUNCHING 45 ‘HUMAN SHIPS” 
... AND DITTO HELPS ME DO IT 
eeneentelll ° e e ° 
In a country performing miracles in the race to launch ships 
ith a : and more ships, we can thank heaven for the “human ships” 
a that are launched each year in thousands of schools. They 
count alone are making these miracles possible. 
— And every teaching tool that speeds and improves the 
loyee ‘ ° ° . 
Iness, teaching processes operates just as surely in the launching 
ow of cargo ships and ships of war. 
ative, , ‘ Y ‘ , 
days, Proved in this country’s schoolrooms, Ditto machines and 
= Ditto workbooks serve every instruction need—speed teach- 
lowec . ‘ " 
a ing, help make lesson absorption an easily and eagerly 
s five assimilated exercise, release teachers for recreation and 
i un- = rement! 
half self improvement! . 
e, for Mail the coupon! You will receive the revealing booklet, 
“New Short-cuts in Education,” and you'll see how Ditto is 
con- , . ‘ P : mid 
bsent invaluable in both routine and extra-curricular activities— 
rd 2 | > making copies of anything typed, written or drawn—maps, 
wit ~ . ° . . 
gular we charts, notices, posters, study outlines, bibliogra- 
— r phies, school newspapers, etc.—in one to eight 
) ve a —— = 
11 to colors, at one swift operation. 
| inteapsaiiniauaan he 
| DITTO, Inc. 
. 2 | 634 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
lows: NOW! FREE! Classroom Samples from 1 Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
liscre- the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids. | ¢ ) Send me “New Short-cuts in Education” 
on to o ( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
lisease Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog and ( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
: om for Free Samples of Ditto Ink printed work- i ( ) Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed work- 
Phe book pages. Fifty-five manuscripts offer a ' book pages. My class is: 
sician wide choice of interesting time-saving | Primary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
all be materials. Some of them will fit your needs ‘ ’ Junior High School ( ) 
sician —will emancipate you from time-consum- I 
there ing lesson preparing and marking. S Fly Mae. ccc covecccveceeticcvsonvennesdusvad 
SO nck 606060066 0000060000400h8b 000000 
1 rule MGIB s 0.000 0060006080640b06008b0000 nn sRESES 
luding § EB. ccccccccceces COUNTY. oo. ee ee es State ’ 
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Send For Your Copy | 
Of This New Folder | 


“‘The Place of Blackboard and Chalk in Modern | | 
Education”’ lists and fully illustrates basic black- 
board uses . . . shows how best to use the black- 
board as a tool of visual education. 
this folder will prove profitable to any educator 
. . . will help make teaching more effective and 


more economical. 


This folder is sent without cost and without obli- 
Simply address Dept. A-942. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


CHicace 


gation. 
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School Business Administration 
REE aR 


PLAN FOR ALLOTTING SCHOOL INSURANCE 
BUSINESS 


A plan for allotting the insurance business of 
the board of education among the local agencies 
in an equitable manner has been adopted by the 
board of education of Oneida, N. Y. In adminis- 
tering the plan the fire-insurance policies are used 
for purposes of adjustment, and the casualty 
policies are all placed with certain firms whose 
service is rated as most satisfactory in this re- 
spect. General satisfaction has been evident since 
the adoption of the plan five years ago. The 
basis used by the board is stated in the follow- 
ing six points: 

1. Take annual taxes paid on real estate by members 
of the firm. 

2. Add 40 per cent of rentals paid for business office 
space, and for residences by members of firm who do not 
own their homes. 

3. Add 20 per cent annual pay roll to persons not mem 
bers of firm. 

4. Multiply this total (‘‘total real estate contribution’) 
by the per cent of total business income which each firm 
or agent derives from fire and casualty insurance. Call 
this figure the “adjusted contribution.’ 

5. Compute what per cent each firm’s “adjusted con 
tribution” is of the total amount of “adjusted contribu 
tions."” This gives the per cent of the school business to 
which the firm is entitled 

6. Knowing the premiums due on the different types of 
insurance, and the per cent of commission, the insurance 
can then be allotted so that each firm or agent will get 
approximately the proper share of commissions on an 
annua! basis 


Information upon which to compute the per 
centage of business to be allotted to each firm is 
obtained by means of a questionnaire. It is con 
templated that special counseling service will be 
expected from a particular agent whose ability 
is regarded as outstanding, and that an additional 





A reading of 


PEGCHis, Wet. 





portion of the expected commission will be 
allotted to him beyond that called for in the 
formula in lieu of a flat additional fee. This 
portion will be deducted from the total available 
commissions, of course, before percentage allot 
ments are determined. 


A SURVEY OF MOTION-PICTURE AND SLIDE-FILM 
PROJECTORS 
The Department of Commerce has announced 
the completion of a survey showing in detail 
the location of motion-picture and _ slide-film 
projectors, available to elementary schools for the 
visual training of civilians to meet the emer 
gencies of wartime 
The survey contains data which can be used 
to advantage by both civilian and _ military 
agencies which have motion-picture films avail 
able for distribution to the 
the country 


school systems ol 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
MANAGEMENT 


1. Revise and bring up to date standardized 
lists of supplies. 

2. Insist on adherence to reasonable supplies 
standards. 

3. Insist upon use of old stocks of educa- 
tionally useful supplies. 

4. Purchase equipment and supplies on open 
bidding and at greatest economic advantage. 

5. Furnish supplies and equipment in ade- 
quate quality and quantity. 

6. Utilize cooperative buying. 

7. Avoid emergency purchases. 

8. Arrange deliveries of supplies on basis of 
maximum economy of truck use and labor. 

9. Avoid emergency and special supply 
deliveries. 

10. Insist upon return to central warehouse 
of all supplies not needed because of changes 
in curriculum or current teaching plans. 

11. Seek return of all salvageable 
materials, books, etc. 


waste 
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The survey for elementary schools shows 6055 
silent projectors of 16mm. size and 4373 sound 
projectors of 16mm. size, a total of 10,428 avail- 
able for use. In the colleges and high schools 
there are a total of 12,411 projectors availabl 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL-BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Recent Federal Specifications 
The Director of Procurement, Washington, D. C.. ha 
recently issued new standard federal specifications for the 


following of interest to schools 


FF-C-431. Clips, paper, binder, 5 cents 

FF-F-111. Fasteners, paper, flexible, metallic, 5 cents 
GGG-H-86. Hammers, mauls, and sledges, 10 cent 
JJJ-W-141. Wax, carnauba, 5 cents 

P-P-546. Polish, automobile, liquid, 5 cents 

’-P-552. Polish, furniture, liquid, 5 cents 

’-W-15la. Wax, floor, water emulsion, 5 cents 


Pointers, pencil (abrasive paper), 5 cent 


*-§98. Compound, calking, plastic, 5 cents 


I 

I 
SS-P-551 
rT - 

r'T-58. Lacquer, spraying, clear and pigmented, 5 cents 
rT-S 


171. Sealer, floor, lacquer-type (for oiled floors) 


5 cents 

UU-P-56lc. Paper, tracing, 5 cents 

W-L-10le. Lamps, electri incandescent, large, tung 
sten filament, 5 cents 


Custodians’ Manual for the Public School Custod ans 
of Seattle, Wash. 
Prepared by the supervisor of operations and a con 


mittee of custodians. Paper, 84 pages. Published by the 


board of education of Seattle, Wash 

This manual, prepared by a committee, under the 
direction of J. L. Stocks, supervisor of operations, con 
tains complete information concerning the regulations 


methods of 
school plant 


duties maintenance of the 


Section I takes up general working condi 


operation, and 
tions of the janitor, fuel, care of grounds and flag, mis 
upkeep, fire prevention, and 


building. Section II discuss 


cellaneous safety in the 


plant operation, boiler con 
heating and 
Section III 
janitorial work and care of equipment 
toilet 
cleaning, care of floors, and 
Section IV takes up cleaning opera- 
method of work, and summer 


lubrication 
entilation ind conservation of equipment 
on methods of 


bustion, firing methods, plant 


takes up sweeping and dusting, care of rooms 
disinfection, miscellaneou 
care of locker keys 
tions in the summer 


care 


rr 
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ce, aa Other Audio-Visual 
Aids As Important 
As Blackboards! 


sound 
avail- 
chools 


able 


TIVES 


ha 


tod ans 


a con 
by the 


|. VICTOR RECORDS 


The world’s greatest artists 
bring your pupils the world’s 
greatest music. Special Victor 
records available for teaching 
history, English and other 
subjects. 


| 


anit } 
/ 


4.RCA SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Communication between class 
rooms is an important aid to 
administration. Your RCA dis 
tributor can give you sound 
advice for keeping your pre 
sent system in good shape 


2. RCA VICTOR 
PHONOGRAPHS 
AND RADIOS 
Some dealers still have them 
in stock. Buy one or borrow 


one and keep it running for 
your students’ benefit 


5. RCA TUBES 


Replace worn tubes with new 
RCA tubes and your equip 
ment will last longer, perform 


better. Ask your dealer for 


—_ 


a check up 


3. RCA IGMM SOUND 
MOVIE PROJECTORS 


Educational and morale build 
ing films are very effective 
Keep your RCA projector in 


condition and in use 


(TTTIMNIirmm| 


6. OTHER AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS 


Additional RCA Victor Audio 
Visual aids for your list of post 
war purchases—RCA Recording 
Equipment *« RCA Test and 
Laboratory Equipment « RCA 
Broadcast Equipment + RCA 
Transcription Reproducer 

RCA Amplification Systems 


IN THE MEANTIME KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS :-: - 


RCA VICTOR 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
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CARRIES HIGH ON THE BACK LIKE A PACK BASKET— 
. » » » PUMP THROWS LONG STREAM OR A SPRAY 


Does your school have adequate protection against FIRE? INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 


5 gal. rust 
proof tank 
carries by 
handle or 
slung on 
back 
Strongly 
built for 
years of 
service 


Indian Fire Pumps have proven 


their worth for years. 


has 
filled with clear water you are ready for an 


for quick filling 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


HERCULES EQUIP. & RUBBER CO 
550 Third St., San Francisco, Cal 2700 Fourth Ave., 
Seattle, Washington 
DAVIS COMPANY 
Third St., Los Angeles Cal, of service. Can be made non-freezing for winter 


CARCO-CONWHIT SALES CO ROY G 
520 5S. W. Pine &St., 


the endorsement of professional fire fighters. Once the big 5 


emergency Any water 


INDIANS may be operated by older students 


atalog and full details 


422 MAIN STREET 
PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


Send for 


Portland, Oregon 617 E 
THE CONWHIT CO., Klamath Falls, Oregon 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 


USE ONLY CLEAR WATER -- NO CHEMICALS | 


supply serves 


UTICA, N. Y. 


MILL AND MINE SUPPLY, INC Fire 
South 
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tank is 


International News 


INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS are a quick, positive means of 
INDIANS give years 


leaves destruction in its wake 


handling all types of fires 





School Board News 
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@ Negaunee, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a schedule of salaries to be paid mem 
bers of the board of education in 1943. The presi- 
dent will receive $180, the secretary $360, and the 
treasurer $120. The other trustees will be paid 
$120. 

@ Hays, Kans. The school board has voted to 
change from mountain war time from Septembe: 
1, next, to April 1, 1943. The change was made 
from a standpoint of economy. Light bills will 
be reduced, it is expected, while certain other 
economies of operation will be effected 

4 Lisbon Falls, Me. The school board has voted 
against a merger of two high schools for the 
duration of the war. The board approved the one 
session plan, to begin with the fall term of 
school. 

4 The board of education at Iron Mountain, 
Mich., has tabled for the time being, the pur 
chase of federal war damage insurance on school 
property. The city is far removed from any 
possible military objectives which Germany ot 
Japan might have. 

@ Augusta, Ga. The board of education has 
voted against federal war damage insurance. It 
is estimated that it would cost $1,600 a year in 
premiums to cover all the buildings 

@ The school board at Kansas City, Kans., has 
made a reduction of 10 cents in the tax levy, 
lowering the rate from $2.30 to $2.20 per each 
$100 of assessed valuation 

4 The board of education at Topeka, Kans., 
has begun an extensive remodeling of the school 
administration building to facilitate the operation 
of a new streamlined educational program, out 
lined by Dr. Kenneth McFarland, the new super 
intendent of schools. The building is being divided 
so that the superintendent and each of his assist 
ants will have their own special quarters. The 


work is being done largely by employees of the 
board, under the supervision of G. C. Kempton, 
director of plant operation and maintenance 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has de 
cided to change its bookkeeping system in an 
effort to end the discrepancy between the school 
department and city accounts 

Under the plan, the board will pay off its 
credit with year-end surpluses, and will go on the 
accrual paying this year’s September 
salaries out of current appropriations, rather 
than out of funds for the 1942-43 school year 
¢ Youngstown, Ohio. The board has 
adopted a new system of personnel records, de 
signed to give detailed account of the back 
ground and efficiency of employee. For 
the present, the system covers only the teaching 
staff, but it will be extended to all school 
employees 

@ Dayton, Ohio. The board has ap 
proved salary increases, amounting to about $5 
per month, for the 300 noneducational employees 
of the schools. The increases which went into 
effect on July 20, will total $18,000 
@ East St. Louis, Ill. The school 
extended from $150 to $300 the 
single purchases which the building committee 
or the supervisor of purchases may authorize 
without calling for bids. The change was made 
because of scarcity of materials under wartime 
conditions 

4 Ironwood, Mich. The school board has given 
salary increases, averaging $5 per month, to 
janitors, clerks, and the school librarian 

¢ Springfield, Ill. The school board has voted 
to bar 400 nonresident students of the nonhigh 
school district from the city high schools next 
year. The action was taken as a result of a 
$25,000 debt due for tuition. The some 
time ago had made a demand for the payment of 
more than $25,000 which it claimed was due for 
nonhigh tuition charges 

@ Elmhurst, Ill. The Vork high school board 


has approved a new schedule of school hours in 


basis, by 


S¢ he ol 


every 


school 


board has 
amount ol 


board 


order to relieve transportation problems. Under 
the schedule, high school classes will start at 
8:45 a.m., and the elementary schools will begin 
at 9 a.m 

4 Lorain, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a new schedule of school hours to keep pupils 
from starting the day in darkness next year 
Under the plan, junior and senior high schools 
will start classes at 9 a.m., and the elementary 
schools at 9:30 a.m. It is anticipated that the 
change of hours will effect a saving of $1,200 

4 Ironwood, Mich. The Ironwood township 
school board has voted to continue the same 
compensation for board members during the 
school year 1942-43. The secretary will be paid 
$50 per month, the treasurer $25 per month, and 
each member will receive $6 per meeting 

¢ Washington, D. C. In an effort to obtain 
available teachers for physical education classes, 
the school board has voted to waive for the 
duration the usual master’s degree required of 
all high school teachers. The waiver will be 
granted in the case of persons otherwise qualified, 
to permit them to take the required examination 
The new teachers will be used to put into opera 
tion a new five-period a week physical toughening 
program in all the senior high schools 

4 A course in Spanish is offered in the high 
school at Kalamazoo, Mich. The course has as 
its major aim, a better understanding of Latin- 
American peoples. A foods course for boys will 
be offered to help those who expect to work in 
groceries, restaurants, and hotels 

4 The Covington, Ky schools will open 
one-half hour later each day and close cor- 
respondingly later to assist in the staggering ol 
transportation loads All schools will open at 
9 o'clock: grade schools will p.m., 
and the high school at 3:15 p.m 

4 Supt. John Granrud and the principals of 
the high schools at Springfield, Mass., have ad- 
justed the opening and closing hours to avoid 
the heavy streetcar passenger loads during the 
defense-workers’ rushes 


close at 4 
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THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


205 Henry St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send me your new free booklet, “Locker 


Lock Problems Can Be Solved!” 
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State 


... PUBLISHED BY THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., IN COOPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVES OF AMERICA 






avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 


Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 


The Key to Locker Lock Problems is Yours for the asking 


AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 


Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 
of your locker lock problems and how to solve trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, your mind! 


costs! 
TRADE MARK 


scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 





experimentation, motion, and also the functional concept 


AT nce aD Dy BM Teachers of mechanical drawing and industrial arts could 


benefit enormously from an understanding of these aspects 
New Books of their subjects 
Modern Science in Our Daily Life 
aaa By Charles E. Dull, Paul E. Mann Philip 


and G 
Johnson. Cloth, viii-502 pages. Henry Holt & Co., New 

Introduction to American Public Education sal. Va wt 
By Chris A. DeYoung. Cloth, 727 pages. Price, $3.25 This text, addressed to junior high schools, takes up 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. \ 


, water, weather, heat energy, and sound energy as im 
A school-board member who desires to orient himself in 


portant bases of human life 
his work and to gain a general perspective of five major The second half of the book discusses the human body, 
its construction, its operation, its control through the 
nervous system, and finally its care 

ular (1) the organization and administration of public The authors use throughout the book a factual, human 
interest approach to the description of natural phenomena 
ind the explanation of scientific principles underlying the 


aspects of American public education will find this book 
particularly complete and thorough. It takes up in parti 


education: (2) the personnel both pupil and teacher of 
elementary and secondary schools; (3) the areas in which 


public education is at present conducted; (4) the manage phenomena. They are careful not to draw conclusions that 
ment of educational materials and environment through ire at best theories still to be probed and proven. The 
curricular and cocurricular activities, educational materials chapter on the nervous system is particularly excellent 
and buildings and finance; (5) the interpretation of edu Throughout the book questions, problems, and word 
cation with particular emphasis on current issues and studies are important study helps 


Conservation Jewelry Made of Waste Material 
By Louis J. Haas. Paper, 22 pages. Price 50 cents 
Published by the author, at White Plains, N. Y 


practice 
The careful reader cannot help but conclude from a 
careful study of the book that the American educational 


system has become enormously diversified, that vast Clever use is made of salvaged tin to produce a surpris 
progress has been made, and that numerous and most ing variety of well-desiened. colorful costume iewelry 
troublesome problems remain to be solved. For the board 4 gunetional Pattern Technique for Classification 
of education member, the chapters on the financing of of Jobs 

education on chool districts and on the professional 


By Edwin W. Davis, Ph.D. Cloth, 128 pages. Price 
$1.60. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
The Development of Informal Geometry University, New York, N. Y 

By Robert Coleman, Jr., Ph.D. Cloth, 178 pages. Price 


administration of schools will be particularly helpful 


An anaiysis by the functional pattern technique of the 


$2.10. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum work done by (a) advertising-agency men and (6) com- 
bia University, New York, N. ¥ mercial and industrial advertising men 
The present dissertation traces the modern origin of Mathematics in Daily Use 

the teaching of informal or “‘intuitive’’ geometry and its By Walter W. Hart, Cottell Gregory, and Very] Schult 
development through the influence of Pestalozzi, Herbart Cloth, vii-376 pages. Price, $1.32. D. C. Heath & 
Froebel, Klein, Perry, and the later European and Ameri Company, Boston, Mass 

can leader Written with a maturity and a_ scholarly This happy and interesting text is a fine sign of the 
touch not often found in doctoral dissertations, this study surrender of the conservatives in mathematical departments 
provides a revealing picture of the evolution of much of to the needs, interests, and abilities of that vast majority 
the content and method of the mathematical teaching in of high school students who have no especial mathematical 
the upper grades and in the junior high school. Both abilities but who must learn to think and act in an end 
teacher und curriculum builders will enjoy the um less variety of life situations where quantities and number 
mary’’ chapter which evaluates what has been done in relations and for whom the quick and certain manipulation 
teaching space and form and dimensions, and which sug of figures mean success and happiness or failure and 
gests what still may be done to fully use the devices of distress. In brief, the present book is a review of arith 


metic in terms of home life, business, and ordinary occu- 
pational situations. A bit of algebra and some geometry 
are introduced for those who may have awakened to the 
values of further mathematica! studies. Ample drill ma 
terials and realistic problems are features of the book 


Problems of Democracy 

By Horace Kidger. Cloth, 546 pages. Price, $1.68. Ginn 
& Co., Boston, Mass 

This is an attractive book for a twelfth-grade course. 
The aim is to give students a groundwork of knowledge 
for forming their own opinions on economic, social, and 
governmental affairs of the United States of the present 
day. One of the expressed aims of the author is to 
present material facts in an unbiased way,” and his 
opinion is that “final judgments should be those of the 
student.” 

To the reviewer it seems that a textbook which is so 
vague in its conclusions relies too much on the personal 
preparation of the teacher about current issues, and that 
adequate student opinion will be formed only when a 
teacher of exceptional ability is the director of the course. 
Neither does it seem to the reviewer that the author has 
maintained his averred standard of lack of bias in his 
treatment of labor unions (where company unions seem 
more to the author’s taste, and the employer his choice 
as against the worker), in his dislike of the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaties of 1934, and in his opinion on the 
European war debt defaults with no attention paid to the 
views of the European side 

The book contains 21 chapters, each of which forms a 
separate unit. It seems regrettable that such significant 
modern problems as family relations, population decline, 
the modern disregard of religion, housing conditions, pov- 
erty, race, and immigration. difficulties, are given mere 
passing reference, if they are mentioned at all. The 
sequence of the chapters hardly seems to be logical at 
times. There is a notable lack of standards whereby the 
student might form worth-while judgments of lasting worth, 
and acquire principles to apply to any future problems 
arising after his school days are over 

These criticisms are largely overbalanced, however, by 
the exceptionally interesting presentation and style of the 
book, with its ample illustrations, cartoons, pictorial graphs, 
vocabulary lists, and other modern teaching devices. The 
suggested text questions and proposed activities are like- 
wise interesting and to the point, and there are adequate 
bibliographies for both students and teacher. There is a 
good index E.R 
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are doing 


DOUBLE 
DUTY sw: 


To an already full curriculum comes 
Civilian Defense. Hand-in-hand, scho- 
lastic and defense training are impos- 
ing strains on all; but perhaps the 
greatest burden falls upon your custo- 
dial force who must sandwich their 


regular duties in between these classes. 


In most cities very little time elapses between the dismissal of school in the after 


noon and the beginning of Defense Classes in the evening. This double trafhc 


will soon take its toll upon your floors and building. 


Guard them and protect them with maintenance materials that can “take it”! 


Insure cleanliness by giving your custodians quick-cleaning detergents. 


' 
Specify - N 


IDLAND 





\ [AINTEWANCE 


a | 


—¢ 
My ATERIALS 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
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Dubuque, 


EQUAL PAY FOR COLORED TEACHERS 

The Federal District Court, in Nashville, Tenn., 
in a decision handed down on July 28, holds that 
Negro teachers in the Nashville city schools must 
be paid the same salary schedule as_ white 
teachers. The decision of the court contained 
seven clauses in findings of fact, and six conclu- 
sions of law and brought out the protection 
provided for Negroes under the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

In his résumé of the case, Judge Davies said 
that the existence of discrimination in salary 
schedules for white and colored teachers had been 
established in spite of the contention of the city 
board of education that the discrimination is 
based solely on the difference in types of schools 
and that it does not in any way attempt to make 
discrimination in teachers of different types of 
schools. 

“The court is unable,” he said, “to reconcile the 
theories with the true facts in the case and finds 
it has been the consistent policy of the city board 


= &@ + FY 


lowa, U.S.A. 


of education to pay colored teachers salaries 
that have been considerably lower than the 
salaries of white teachers, although the eligibility 
qualifications and experience are the same, and 
the sole reason for this difference is because of 
race and color of the Negro teachers.” 

Drawing a conclusion of law, the decision de- 
creed that the plaintiff is entitled in his own be- 
half and in behalf of the class whom he repre- 
sents to issue an injunction restraining the de- 
fendants from making any discrimination against 
the plaintiff and others of his race in the fixing 
of salaries for the next fiscal year and for the 
succeeding year on the grounds of race or color. 

The court held that the plaintiff in accepting 
his salary under the schedule without protest 
prior to the filing of the suit, is not entitled to 
recover any difference in the amount of the 
salary paid him and that paid white teachers. 

The suit was brought by Harold E. Thomas, a 
teacher, and arose from the salary schedule 
adopted in September, 1940. It is expected that 
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the board of education wll appeal the case to 
the U. S. Court of Appeals at Cincinnati. 


SACRAMENTO SCHOOLS STEP UP WORK IN 
TRAINING AND DEFENSE 

The public school system of Sacramento, Calif., 
under the direction of Mr. J. R. Overturf, super- 
intendent of schools, has made progress in its 
accelerated new plans for training and all types 
of defense activities. 

With the aid of its Junior College organization 
and staff, the schools have been able to promote 
the defense training program and to place large 
numbers of people in civilian defense. At the 
same time, they have stepped up the regular 
adult training program. This program has been 
maintained during the summer vacation period 
with some three thousand persons enrolled. 

While the city lost one thousand Japanese by 
evacuation, it gained back about that number 
of children whose parents are working in the 
war industries in and around Sacramento. 

The Junior College has remained open for 
regular students during the summer for the first 
time in its history. An evening junior college 
will be maintained during the next school year 
to give opportunity to young people to speed 
up their training. 

The physical education program for the senior 
high schools and junior college has been revised 
and established on a more rigorous basis. 

All vocational courses have been expanded on 
the Junior College level, and the regular adult 
classes will be continued on an accelerated basis 

We have met the salary problem by increasing 
all salaries, certificated and noncertificated, ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. The lower salary certifi- 
cated groups were increased approximately 16 
per cent with a tapering off of upper groups. 

The budget for the new year was reduced a 
bit because it so happened that there were some 
sizable balances upon which to work. The build- 
ing, operation, and maintenance have been 
budgeted approximately the same. Teaching sup- 
plies and library service are being maintained at 
the same level. There have been no protests for 
these requirements and the finances are adequate. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Jonesboro, Ark. The school board has given 
bonuses of $33 each to 73*teachers on the school 
staff. The money for the bonuses was made 
available through an allotment from the state 
teachers’ aid fund. The local district will pay 
$1,176 which represents 75 per cent of the in- 
creased revenue of the district for the past year. 
4 The Indiana State board of education has 
adopted a_ resolution, which practically makes 
it mandatory for state aid school corporations 
to apply the $100 additional tuition support to 
be distributed by the state starting January 1, 
to teachers’ salary increases The resolution, 
presented by C. T. Malan, state superintendent, 
amends the rules to give state aid schools greater 
leeway in the use of local tax money. It reduces 
the local property tax levy from 65 to 55 cents 
and permits school authorities to apply excess 
revenue to teachers’ salary increases. 

¢ Saginaw, Mich. Salary increases, ranging 
from $50 to $100, have been given to members 
of the teaching staff 

4 Beaumont, Tex. The South Park school board 
has approved a new salary schedule. For teachers 
with a bachelor of arts degree, the maximum 
will be increased from $1,550 to $1,650. The 
maximum for teachers with a master’s degree will 
be raised from $1,750 to $1,800. 

¢ Kenosha, Wis. The city council has approved 
increases of $10 per month for all teachers and 
school employees. Teachers receiving less than 
$3,000 per year will share in the increase. The 
total cost to the city will reach $14,000 

4 Lewistown, Idaho. All members of the teach- 
ing staff have been given increases of $120 per 
year. Under the plan, all salaries were raised two 
steps on the scale 

@ Monroe, Ga. The school board has made 
provision in its 1943 budget for 10 per cent 
increase in teachers’ salaries. 
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Write for a copy of PLANE GEOMETRY 
for 30 days’ study. 


e teach- 


io RO Rem OR\' 


a co PENCIL SHARPENERS 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


809 Montgomery Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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POPULAR FOLDING CHAIR 


for 


AUDITORIUM 
GYM 
CLASSROOM 
CAFETERIA 


HARDWOOD 
FOLDS FLAT 
STACKS FLAT 
LOW COST 
SAVES SPACE 


PATENTED 


TOCKER’WAY No. 85 


An extra strong chair made especially for schools. It stands the 
hard knocks. In three sizes. Adult, intermediate, junior. Colors or 
natural finish. An economical chair with years of satisfactory 


service. Send for catalog. 


TUCKER puck AND RUBBER CO. 


Dept. S9 Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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STOP ATHLETE'S FOOT 


. more efficiently 
. more economically 
with 


MER-KIL PC 15 


@ SAFE to handle 

@ NON-IRRITATING 

® STABLE solution 

@ READILY AVAILABLE 


MER-KIL PC I5 offers BETTER control of athlete's foot because 
a 1% solution kills the fungi in one minute—yet is non-toxic and 
non-irritating to healthy tissue. 

MER-KIL PC I5 is an advance step in the combination of mercury 
and iodine in a water soluble solution—nothing else like it on the 
market. It is readily available. 

LOW COST... | gallon makes 100 gallons of working solution 
at an approximate cost of 3c a gallon! 


Write for sample and information 


MER-KIL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO., 107 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III 


How To Solve Today’s 


Seating P roblems— 

























—as to price—durability — availability’ 
Brunswick folding chairs meet all of 
these requirements. They’re reasonably 
priced ....they’re made of tough Vir- 
ginia Oak that will withstand years of 
hard usage. Brunswick production 
schedules are such that you can be as- 


sured of reasonably prompt delivery. 





Ask today for literature about the en- 
tire Brunswick line .. . giving prices and 
ether necessary information. There's 








no obligation, of course. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. 
Willis O. Jones, President 
LAWRENCEVILLE VIRGINIA 








No. 141 






Seat 15” wide, 14%” deep 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


SPECIAL JOURNAL BINDER 


Save copies of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in 
attractive green binder embossed with publication name. Holds two 
volumes — opens flat — easily handled. 


A bargain at $2.00, plus carriage 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Dept. A9 Milwaukee, Wis. 








LABORATORY, LIBRARY 
AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
SODA FOUNTAINS 


ALRUS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 


WOOD OFFICE DESKS 
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° Profession al Directory : 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


408 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 





Christensen and Christensen 
Architects 
104 Thomas Building 


Dallas Texas 





C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A 
T. L. Eschweiler, A.1.A 


~H WEILER and ESCHWEILER 
ARCHITECTS 


A. C. Eschweiler, F A.LA 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr. A.1.A 
Ss 


E 
720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 

State Central Savings Bank 

Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


Bay City Bank Building 
Bay City, Michigan 


Architectural Engineering — Mechanical Services. 


‘NOT A DISSATISFIED CLIENT’ 


WARREN S.HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Specializing in School and 
College Buildings. 


2200 Olds Tower Lansing, Michigan 


A new text and reference for classes in 
Home Building and Homemaking 


ACCURATE HOME 
ESTIMATING 


By Thomas A. Roberts, Instructor, Masonry Trades and 
Building Construction, Milwaukee Vocational School; 
and Ruth A. Roberts, Designer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Here is all the reliable information on construction methods 
and methods of figuring construction costs that the student of 
carpentry, building trades, architectural drawing, etc., needs 
in convenient, simplified form. Includes a glossary of over 


1600 trade terms. 
THE 


709 Montgomery Bldg. 











BRUCE PUBLISHING 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, Illinois 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, II 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 





SCHAEFFER & HOOTON 


Architect & Designer 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





$3.00 


COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ILLINOIS 
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DEMOCRACY WORKS IN BREWER, 
MAINE 
(Concluded from page 42) 
attention to the problems of the educational 
program, and the detailed plant program 
necessary for implementation. 

Because of war conditions over which we 
have no control it has been found necessary 
to delay the actual work of construction until 
such time as vital building materials are 
available. It should be said in this connection 
that there has been a thorough exploration 
of the war impact upon Brewer, with a view 
to releasing a construction program under 
priority. Up to the present time, however, the 
influence of the war upon the school popula- 
tion of Brewer has failed to result in either 
a priority for construction or an emergency 
appropriation under the Lanham Act. 


29 —______—__ 


STUDENTS INSTALL SOUND SYSTEM 

During the school year 1941-42 the high school 
at Marengo, IIll., enjoyed the benefits of a cen- 
tralized sound system, which was installed by 
the physics class as a project correlated with 
textbook material. The public-address system 
permits the transmission of speech, such as an- 
nouncements, recordings, and radio programs to 
any individual “loud-speaker” in any classroom 
or group meeting room. The selection of desired 
“speakers” is made by means of a switch-box, 
which contains 25 switches, each able to control 
a separate “speaker.” 

Permanent magnet 8-in. speakers are arranged 
inside wall baffles and installed in each class- 
room. 

It is expected that air-raid drills, carried out 
by the students and faculty, can be considerably 
speeded up with the sound system. 


CHANGE CONVENTION MEETING PLACE 


The officers of the California School Trustees 
Association have announced that the meeting 
place for the convention has been changed from 
Long Beach to Los Angeles. The dates will be 
the same, from September 24 to 26. 


————— 


@ STERLING Prince, of McGregor, Tex., has become 
principal of the high school at Mercedes. 

@ Avsert J. Di_tvenay has recently been appointed to 
have charge of curriculum and construction in the public 
schools of Akron, Ohio. In his new work Mr. Dillehay 
will deal with instructional problems at all levels and 
will have charge of curriculum development throughout 
the schools 

@ The school board at East Chicago, Ind., has re- 
organized with Hersert Rimee as president; JoHNn 
DREESON as secretary; and Greorce GrimMeER as treasurer. 
@ Kersey H. Perro has been elected president of the 
school board at Topeka, Kans 


> — i 
90% of all school laboratory 
equipment is made by only 
3 manufacturers—Hamilton, 
Kewaunee and Sheldon. All 


three use Illinois Locks ex- 


clusively. 


THE ILLINOIS LOCK CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 
on ONES ER OR ATR oe 


LATHE OPERATIONS 


“The Care and Operation of a Lathe” is the 
title of a 104-page pocket-size manual written for 
apprentices and student machinists. Illustrated 
and explained are: the modern back-geared, 
screw-cutting lathe; its parts and their functions; 
oiling and proper care of a lathe; the grinding 
of cutters; modern lathe tools and the perform- 
ance of basic lathe operations. 

Price single copies 50 cents with discounts for 
schools. 

Sheldon Machine Co. Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use SBJ—922. 


RADIAL DRILL PRESS 

Walker-Turner drill presses, Nos. R.D. 1170 
and R.D. 1175J, are two recent radial drill 
presses designed to meet today’s industrial de- 
mands. Both models have the tilting head fea- 
tures. 

Model R.D. 1170 is equipped with an end- 
mounted motor, belted directly to the drill-press 
spindle. Standard 1740 r.p.m. motors provide four 
speeds from 600 to 5000 r.p.m. Motors are also 
available with a two-speed (1740-3450 r.p.m.) 
winding (for 3 phase only) which doubles the 
speed range. 

Model R.D. 1175J drill press incorporates a 
built-in bearing shaft which greatly widens the 
speed range and is also equipped with a ball 
thrust bearing on the collar support. 

Walker-Turner Co. Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 

For brief reference use SBJ—912. 


DATA ON LABORATORY APPARATUS 

A 64-page booklet on electrical laboratory ap- 
paratus, for educational institutions that are 
expanding their laboratory facilities, describes 
the special equipment developed particularly for 
demonstration and test purposes. 

The apparatus is arranged by means of extra 
fittings, substitute parts, etc., to provide the 
characteristics of a number of machines, with a 
minimum investment. Constructed with extra 
taps and terminals for instrument connections, 
readings of electrical conditions, voitage, current, 
and other factors may be observed by the stu 
dents. , 

Dept. 7-N-20, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
For brief reference use SBJ—915. 


PRECISION LATHES 


South Bend Catalogue No. 16, an 8-page 
booklet, completely illustrates and describes South 
Bend 16-in. toolroom lathes and 16-in. quick 
change gear lathes. These lathes have 16'4-in 
swing, 1 in. collet capacity, and are made in 
several bed lengths providing between-centers 
capacities from 33% to 105% in. Construction 
features are illustrated and specifications are 
tabulated for ready reference 

South Bend Lathe Works, 425 E. Madison St., 
South Bend, Ind. 


For brief reference use $BJ—911. 


SPRAY-BOOTH PAINTING 


A new use for Wyandotte Detergent has re 
cently developed in the form of a coating ma- 
terial for spray painting booths. Mixed with 
water to about the consistency of a thick paint, 
the Wyandotte Detergent can be brushed on the 
sides and ceiling of a spray booth or even apphed 
with a spray gun. The whole coating can be 
easily peeled off, making the inside of the spray 
booth as clean as it was the dgy it was installed 
Wyandotte Detergent is approved by the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
as a spray-booth coating 

J. B. Ford Sales Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

For brief reference use SBJ—910. 


EMERGENCY FIRE-TRUCK PLANS 


Plans for the building of a hand truck, ot 
fire buggy, are available to school authorities 
This specially designed fire buggy has been de 
veloped by Du Pont technicians for use in its 
Wilmington office buildings. Combined with good 
features of various types of mobile emergency 
trucks are a number of original improvements 
Included in the paraphernalia on both ends and 
along the sides are: crowbar, shovel, 
electric lanterns, asbestos gloves, safety helmets, 
first-aid kit, rope, bolt cutters, tarpaulin, as well 
as 40 other pieces of emergency equipment. All 
corners are rounded and most of the equipment 
may be instantly removed by pulling from clips 
Mounted on wheels, the truck is easily moved 
by one man 

Public Relations Dept., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del 

For brief reference use SBJ—913. 


sledge, 


AIR CIRCULATOR 


Bulletin No. 229 of the Reynolds Electric Co 
illustrated with pictures and sketches, describes 
how the germ-destroving effectiveness of ultra 
violet ray lamp is increased with Reco Radi 
Aire Circulator. These circulators are made with 
20 or 24-in. propellers and are obtainable in 
ceiling, low and high stand models. All models 
have three speeds, with 110-volt, 60-cycle, ax 
motors 

Reynolds Electric Co., 2650 W. 
Chicago, Ill 

For brief reference use SBJ—914. 


Coneress St 


BLACKOUT LIGHTING 


Reco colored electric lamp hood or half hood 
permits the use of ordinary light bulbs during 
blackouts without the fear of the light penetrat 
ing to the street. Hoods are made of strong 
shells of natural glass in various sizes and colors, 
and are held rigidly to the bulbs by inside 
springs. Lights covered with Reco hoods can be 
used for warning and signaling or can be equipped 
with flasher for blinking and coding 

Reynolds Electric Co., 2650 W. Congress St 
Chicago, Ill 

For brief reference use SBJ—916. 


, 


WAR FILMS BOOKLET 

“Films That Fight For 
booklet, describes 16mm. sound motion pictures 
aiding the defense effort. Films are listed under 
the following headings: War Civilian 
Defense Aviation 
Industrial Training Emergency First Aid 
Victory Gardening Religion General Educa 
tion and morale building recreations. Information 
on how to get equipment and an offer of a 
tree film “How Motion Pictures Move and 
Talk” are included. 

Bell & Howell Co., 1801 
Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use SBJ—919. 
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BETTER VISION 

“Optical Glass in Action,” “Basic Factors in 
Vision,” and “Glasses Go to War” are the titles 
ol topics reviewed in Bausch & Lomb Magazine 
Vol. XVIII No. 2. Included are 
tones and charts 

Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y 

For brief reference use $BJ—920. 


many halt 


HISTORY FILMS 


“This Was Modern Poland,” a 16mm. sound 
film, produced by Russel Wright was made just 
before the Nazi invasion, shows steel mills, coal 
mines, Gydnia Harbor installations, farms, fac- 
tories, cultural and religious life in Polish republic 
disrupted by Hitler. 

“Liberia,” another 16mm. sound film, produced 


September, 1942 


by Prof. J. H. Furbay, Mills College, and nar- 
rated by Wm. F. Kruse shows the strategic 
situation of America’s protégé republic, its people, 
schools, industries, backward villages, relatively 
modern capital, government, and army all 
patterned after those of the United States 

Both films are available for rental or purchase 

Bell & Howell Co., 1801-1815 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use SBJ—918. 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
“Damage Control Light” is a ‘high intensity 
source of emergency light, intended primarily 
for use by damage control personnel on board 
ships. This emergency light is adaptable for 
school use 
High light output is obtained from a seal-beam 





Wakefield “Damage Control” Lights. 


Navy Type SB-1 lamp. This lamp has a clear 
face which transmits the light without diffusion 
Three different types are available— No. 9991 
complete with Navy Type storage battery; No 
192 for use with six number six dry cells; and 
No. 9993 with adjustable straps for use with 
tandard storage battery 

F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermillion, Ohio 

For brief reference use SBJ—921. 


WARTIME WOOD LOCKERS AND CABINETS 
The products shop- 
formerly made of steel are now being 
manufactured of wood by Lyon Metal Products 
Lyon lockers are constructed with hardwood 
tops, bottoms, and frames, and with sides, backs, 
and doors, of pressed wood. The doors consist 


lockers, cabinets, and 


robes 


of two panels of pressed wood mounted on a 
hardwood frame. Five stock sizes are available — 
four single tier and one double tier 

Lyon cabinets are of the same construction as 


the lockers and are made in three types storage, 





LOCKERS 


SHOPROBE 


(eat. NO 2 202 427) 


New Lyon School 
Products in 


Wood. 


CABINET 





wardrobe, and combination and in two sizes: 
38 by 18 by 72 in. and 36 by 24 by 72 in 

Lyon shoprobes are portable and provide full- 
length coat-hanging space and a private locking 
compartment at a convenient height. Shoprobes 
are especially suited where personnel fluctuates 
and low storage cost is required, and are made 
in two sizes, 20-person unit, and 10-person unit. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 3130 Clark St. 
Aurora, Ill 

For brief reference use SBJ—925. 
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NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


VICTORY LINE EXIT DEVICES 


In the manufacture of Von Duprin fire and 
panic exit latches, malleable iron is now used to 
replace drop-forged bronze and brass parts 
Otherwise, except for minor details, the Von 
Duprin Victory Line Devices, are the same as 
the prewar models. 

While it is inferior to bronze in appearance, 
malleable iron will perform safely and_ surely. 
It has a tensile strength approximating three 
fourths that of drop-forged bronze, and far ex- 
ceeding that of cast brass or bronze. 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

For brief reference use SBJ 923. 


ART MATERIALS 

“Alphacolor,’ an eight-page illustrated cata 
logue, describes Alphacolor “top flight color line” 
of art material. The new materials described in- 
clude: Alpha Chalk, Chalk Pastels, All-Purpose 
Art Paper, and All-Purpose Dry Tempera. 

All-Purpose Dry Tempera can be mixed with 
water, linseed oil, spar varnish or cornstarch and 
is supplied in pint containers having as a part, 
the new “Handi-Mix-Pan.” 

Weber Co tello oy ( hicago Height P Ill 

For brief reference use SBJ 924. 


NEW TYPE FACE 


Under the name “Brush” a connected script 
display type face is now available. As its name 
implies, Brush reproduces in type the character 
istics of free brush lettering that is now popula 
The unusual freedom of the new design is en 
hanced by the addition of several ligatures and 
finial characters. The novel method in which the 
letters join permit their being cast in a square 
body and reduces kerns to a minimum. Showings 
of Brush, which is cut in sizes 12 to 84 points, 
may be obtained from any American Type 
Founders dealer or direct ‘from the company. 

American Type Founders, 200 Elmora Ave., 
Elizabeth, N. J 


CONNECTICUT SCHOOLS PLEDGE ALL-OUT 
WAR EFFORT 

Connecticut, 387,00 
pupils and teachers strong, have pledged them 
selves to an all-out war effort during the new 
school year. The job which the schools of the 
state are performing to aid national defense is 
more than a continuation of the regular program 
It is more than providing facilities and housing 


schools ol 


The public 


for a variety ol wartime activities 

It is the regular job of education, plus new 
duties such as salvage collections, registration 
programs, training of volunteer workers, super- 
vising air-raid drills, enrolling in Red Cross and 
civilian defense courses, and learning how to 
extinguish incendiary bombs 

One of this contributions by 
teachers to the war program was in registration 
programs, which involved nearly every teacher 
in the state. Schools were asked three times 
during the year to supply and train workers for 
selective service registration and for issuing sugar 
and gas rationing cards. At the call of the Navy 
for model airplanes, classrooms were converted 
into factories and pupils turned to work on the 
assembly lines both as classroom work and as a 
club activity 

School buildings no longer close up for the 
day when the students go home. These buildings 


are the scene of air-raid-warden meetings, first- 
aid classes, 


year’s majot 


and air corps cadet refresher courses 
Schools throughout the state are pioneering in 

child care programs for children of 

workers and this year have opened thei 


to large numbers of 


defense 
doors 
“defense-connected” pupils 
who have poured into the state’s great industrial 
centers with the war-production boom 

A total of 18 centers are maintained for in 
structing adults in a variety of subjects now 
being emphasized for youth, including nutrition 
and family cooking, woodworking, home nurs- 


ing, typing, blueprint reading, citizenship, and 
shop subjects 
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A plan has been set up and teachers trained 
for teaching aviation science and mechanics in 
the high schools of the state beginning with the 
fall term 

The colleges are paralleling these efforts and 
are getting ready to offer reserve military train 
ing programs for male students. Students will 
continue their college courses and upon gradua 
tion will be sent to officer training schools. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of July, 1942, the all-low 
in school-bond sales was reported. The total 
amounted to $334,000. The fact that the bonds 
were issued in exceedingly small..districts is re- 
flected in the interest rate which was 2.16 per 
cent. 

During July, 1942, refunding and _tax- 


inticipation notes were sold, in the amount of 
$2,098,769 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of July, 1942, contracts were 
let in 11 states west of the Rockies for 21 
school buildings, at a total contract value of 
$13,455,730. During the same period, 27 build- 
ings were reported in preliminary stages, at an 
estimated cost of $248,660 

During the month of July, 1942, Dodge re- 
ported contracts let in 37 states east of the Rocky 


Mountains, for 618 educational buildings, costing 
$26,580,000 


COMING CONVENTIONS 
»8October 2. War Recreation Congress, at 


Cincinnati, Ohio. T. E. Rivers, New York, N. Y., secre- 
tary 


Se ple mber 


September 24-26. California School Trustees Associa- 
tion, at Los Angeles. Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield, 
secretary 


October 5-8 National Association of Public-School 


Business Officials, at Cleveland, Ohio. H. W. Cramblet, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary. 

October 3. South Dakota Education Association at 
Sioux Falls. S. B. Nissen, Sioux Falls, secretary. 

October 8-10. Western Pennsylvania Education Asso- 


ciation, at Pittsburgh. A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh, 
secretary 


October 18-21 National League to Promote School 


Attendance, at Rochester, N. Y. W. E. Lehr, Baltimore, 
Md., secretary 
October 21-23. North Dakota Education Association, 
at Fargo. M. E. McCurdy, Fargo, secretary. 
October 21-24. New Mexico Education Association, at 
Albuquerque. R. J. Mullins, Santa Fe, secretary. 
October 22-23 Indiana Teachers’ Association, at 
Indianapolis. R. H. Wyatt, Indianapolis, secretary. 
—_—_______ 6.9 

@ Dr. L. B. Rucores has been elected president of the 
Munising township school board at Munising, Mich. 

@ Satem Mattson has been named president of the 
school board at Negaunee, Mich 

@ The school board at Peoria, Ill., has reorganized 
with Watter I. Mrtter as president, and Louis O. 
SEMLOW as vice-president. 

@ Henry Rosrenow has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Fond du Lac, Wis. Mrs. W. W. Hucnes 
was re-elected vice-president. 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 


LIBERIA — AFRICA'S ONLY NEGRO 
REPUBLIC: 10-minute sound film; 
primitive and civilized phases of 
people, industries, products, 
schools, transportation. 


THE REAL HAWAII and PUERTO 
RICO: 10-minute sound films. Color 
or black-and-white. Economic and 
social approach, 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT: 50-minute 
documentary of bomb raid on Ger- 


man target. Just completed major 
theatrical run. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE FILMS: The 
best of those produced by private 
and government sources now avail- 
able. 


A complete list of all available new 
films—educational, recreational, and 
inspirational—as well as latest sup- 
lement of Filmosound rental cata- 
ogs will be mailed you free. See 
coupon below. 


FILMOSOUND UTILITY: Ideal 
projector for classroom and 
auditorium. Has every feature re- 
quired for finest reproduction of 
16mm. sound and silent pictures. 


Modernize Your Filmosound 
Now for ‘‘Better Performance’”’ 


Improve the performanceof your 
projector with the addition of 
new features of current models. 
Cost is reasonable. See your 
dealer for complete information. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Name..... 


Address 


MOTION PICTURE 
CAMERAS AND 
PROJECTORS 


1814 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Without obligation, please send me, free: 

() Films That Fight for Freedom; 

() Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1942-A. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


VELLA 


Bruce technical books contribute their part 
in preparing students for war industries 


x BLUEPRINT READING 
FOR THE METAL TRADES 
By W. A. De Vette and D. E. Kellogg 


Vocational Department of the Erie Public Schools, 
Erie, Pa. $1.60 


yr A_ PRIMER OF BLUE- 
PRINT READING 
By Thomas Diamond 


Associate Professor, Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
60 cents 


te AIRCRAFT RIVETING 
FUNDAMENTALS 


By George E. Tabraham 


Supervisor of Aeronautical Activities, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. 32 cents 


% TRADE AND JOB ANALYSIS 
By Verne C. Fryklund 


Associate Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. $1.75 


te SHOP MATHEMATICS 
By C. A. Felker 


Professor of Vocational Education, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. $2.20 


yr APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


By James F. Johnson 


Late Principal, Essex County Boys’ Vocational 
School, Newark, N. J. $1.60 


%& MILLING-MACHINE INDEXING 
By C. A. Felker and H. W. Paine 


Vocational Education Department, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. $1.50 


% DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL 


TERMS, Revised 
By Frederic S. Crispin 


Head of Industrial Arts Department, Simon Gratz 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.00 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


809 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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